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93,000 Head 3ETTER RAMS 3,000 Head 


The Years Top Rams 


Will be sold at the 


Eleventh Annual National 
Ram Sale 


Under Management of National Wool Growers’ Association 


August 30-31, September 1, 1926 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Union Stock Yards 


The best breeders of the country sell their best rams in this sale. 
If you want to see the best rams, if you want to study the different 
breeds and flocks, if you need better rams—come to this sale! 


RAMBOUILLETS: 75 single stud rams. 


100 registered rams: sold in pens of 5 head. 
30 BREEDERS— 1,000 range rams: sold in pens of 25 head. 


HAMPSHIRES: 35 single stud rams. 


60 registered rams: sold in pens of 5 head. 
700 yearling range rams: sold in pens of 25 head. 


20 BREEDERS— 400 ram lambs: in pens of 25 head. 
100 registered ewes. 


Also: SUFFOLKS, PANAMAS, CORRIEDALES, LINCOLNS AND COTSWOLDS 


All rams owned and consigned by the men who bred them 


For Information and Catalog Address 


National Wool Growers’ Association 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





June, 1926 
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50 Years of Meat 


Fifty years of the meat industry, and the part Swift & Company has played in 
it, are outlined in an interesting way in the 


Semi-Centenary Number 
of Swift & Company’s Year Book 


The story of the world’s greatest live-stock industry is a story of Romance, of 
Science, and of Progress. The trek of vast herds of cattle—the “cow towns’— 
dramatic frontier days—all have a part in this history of vast development. 


An interesting account is also given of — 


Public Benefits Resulting from Cold Storage. 


How the Breeding of Quality Cattle Has Been Helped 
By Modern Packing Methods. 


Government Recognition of Keen Competition in the 
Packing Industry. 


Every family in the United States will want a copy of Swift & Company’s 1926 
Year Book. It will be sent free on request. 


Swift & Company 


U. S. Yards 
Chicago 


Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Please send a copy of the 1926 Year Book to 








LOSS 





(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
at Special Kate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 









Why Live Animals «na Dressed 
Meat Differ in Price 





mined chiefly by two factors—the number of animals offered for sale and 

the consumers’ desire to buy meat. While both fluctuate periodically, 
and even from day to day, there is nevertheless a very definite relationship 
between them. 


Prine’ paid for live stock and prices paid for dressed meat are deter- 


When receipts of live stock are high, prices tend to be low, and vice versa. 
Similarly, demand for live stock is intimately bound up with demand for meat, 
as expressed in the prices which consumers are willing to pay. When meat 
prices increase, live-stock prices tend to increase, and vice versa. 


Demand for meat, however, is such that wide differences exist between 
the prices paid for live stock on the hoof and prices paid by consumers for 
certain cuts. A steer is not all steak, a hog is not all ham, and a lamb is not 
all chops. Every meat animal has numerous and weighty inedible parts, and 
other edible parts which, while nutritious and palatable, are in poor demand. 


For instance: Out of a one-thousand-pound steer, about 350 pounds are 
inedible. Extensive research and experimentation have made these parts val- 
uable as by-products, but as a group they bring less than the packer paid for 
the corresponding 350 pounds of live steer. 


Some 500 pounds consist of so-called “cheaper cuts,” such as chuck, plate, 
brisket, liver, kidneys, etc. Some of these sell for more than others, but as a 
group these parts just about carry their proportionate cost of the live animal. 


Only a relatively small portion—150 pounds—consists of ‘‘choice cuts’”— 
loin and ribs, from which come steaks and chops. 


The packer, and likewise the retailer, would prefer to sell these choice 
cuts at less and the cheaper cuts at a little more, but the only practical way 
to price the various cuts is according to the relative values placed upon them 
by the public, as expressed in what they are willing to pay for what they want. 


Consequently, the steak, the ham, and the chops, being in great demand, 
must sell at prices high enough to offset any losses which may be incurred in 
handling the rest of the animal from which these choice portions come. 
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The Stanfield Grazing Bill 


by the public-land question in the interest of 

most of its readers, THE PRODUCER this month 

has decided to devote its leading article to an outline 

of the principles underlying the amended Stanfield 

bill, the contents of which were summarized in our 

April issue. In the following we adhere in the main 

to the presentation of the subject found in the report 

accompanying the measure as submitted to the Senate 
by its Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


Ri tie ot the important place just now held 


Extent of Public Lands 


In the United States there are at present a total of 
321,561,844 acres of public lands, divided between 
184,726,846 acres of unreserved, unappropriated pub- 
lic domain and 136,834,998 acres of national forests. 
Practically all of this land, or 183,744,449 acres of 
public domain and 130,943,278 acres of national for- 
ests, is located in the eleven so-called ‘“‘public-land 
states” of the West. The subjoined table gives the 
entire area of each of these states, the combined area 
of all its federally owned land, and the percentage of 
the total area made up by this land: 





Area of Public 


Entire Area Domain and 


Per Cent of 








Sts of State rae . ‘eder: adie 

- yt = J er gaa & eo c i 
AYIDRS «..= 203502: 72,838,400 24,782,198 34.0 
California............... 99,617,280 38,084,264 38.3 
Colorado:..............-.. 66,341,120 20,712,464 31.2 
Re ose 53,346,560 28,939,599 54.3 
Montana... ..3...0:2.. 93,568,640 21,954,206 23.5 
IOWHNINE oe 70,285,440 57,433,726 81.7 
New Mexico............ 78,401,920 24,743,578 31.6 
RICO onl 61,188,480 26,429,023 43.2 
Ree st sr 52,597,760 36,047,481 68.5 
W ae Poncsane 42,775,040 | 10,686,326 25.0 
Wyoming.......... 62,460,160 | 24,874,862 39.8 
___ Totals Deals eee 753,420,800 | 314,687,727 41.8 


If from this list we omit the 16,447,935 acres of 
public domain in the State of Wyoming, to which the 
Stanfield bill, by reason of opposition on the part of a 
majority of the graziers using this land, would not 
apply, we have an area of 167,296,514 acres of unre- 
served public land. This, added to the 130,943,278 
acres of national forests, gives a total of 298,239,792 
acres coming under the provisions of the proposed 
bill. 

Magnitude of Grazing Problem 


From these figures it will be seen that the proper 
utilization of the public land is pre-eminently a west- 
ern problem. The East is not concerned save in its 
conservation as a national resource and, to a less 
degree, in its economical administration. Long ago 
the fertile sections of the domain, within reach of 
water sufficient for their cultivation, passed into the 
hands of private owners. What remains is of little 
value except for grazing, and for the possible develop- 
ment of minerals. As to the national forests, the 
preservation and growing of timber, with the pro- 
tection of watersheds, are regarded, and acknowl- 
edged in the bill, as primary purposes. An area of 
65,872,858 acres of the forests, or somewhat less than 
half of their total area, contains commercial timber. 
The rest is mainly covered by grass and sage, fit only 
for pasturing. Over 88,000,000 acres of this land are 
now used for grazing. 

In 1924, 1,664,087 cattle, 58,184 horses, 1,560 
swine, 6,301,308 sheep, and 29,068 goats were grazed 
on the national forests. Of the numbers utilizing the 
public lands outside of the forests only an estimate is 
possible. It is reckoned that in all—on the public 
domain and on the forests—2,500,000 cattle and 
11,000,000 sheep graze during one or all of the seasons 
of the year. The value of the forage crops produced 
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CATTLE RESTING ON HILLSIDE IN NATIONAL FOREST 


on this land is thus obvious. As an accessory to the 
range stock-raising industry it is of vital importance. 
Without it, live-stock production in the West would 
be sorely handicapped, if not made impossible. 


No law has ever been passed expressly providing 
for the protection and development of the forage 
plants growing on the public domain, or their utiliza- 
tion for grazing. Grazed for over half a century, this 
land has always been treated as a commons, open to 
all comers without any limitation whatever. On the 
national forests, grazing has been carried on under 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who, by acts of Congress, is authorized to “es- 
tablish such service as will insure the objects of such 
reservations—namely, to regulate their occupancy and 
use, and to preserve the forests thereon from de- 
struction.” 


Congress and the Public Lands 


Bills for range control have been before Congress 
for forty years or more. In the Senate, eighteen bills 
were introduced between 1899 and 1925; in the House 
of Representatives, during the same period, twenty- 
five. All told, Mr. Bowden, attorney for the Public 
Lands Committee, who has had much to do with put- 
ting the Stanfield bill into shape, estimates that prob- 
ably as many as sixty-five measures dealing with graz- 
ing on the public domain alone have been submitted. 
On none of these was a vote ever taken; none was even 
reported out of committee. 


In 1902, extensive hearings were held by the House 
Committee on Public Lands on the subject of grazing 
control. A year later President Roosevelt appointed 
a Public Lands Commission to report on the condition, 
operation, and effect of existing land laws. Its report 
was transmitted to Congress in 1905. It said: 


Your commission recommends that suitable authority be 
given to the President to set aside, by proclamation, certain 


grazing districts or reserves. To the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority should be given to classify and appraise the grazing 
value of these lands, to appoint such officers as the care of 
each grazing district may require, to charge and collect a mod- 
erate fee for grazing permits, and to make and apply definite 
and appropriate regulations to each grazing district. 


No action was taken on the report. The matter, 
however, continued to be agitated. In January, 1925, 
the Agricultural Conference named by President 
Coolidge to study and submit recommendations on the 
agricultural situation made the suggestion— 


that the unappropriated public domain should be placed under 
lease, and that there should be a uniform policy agreed upon 
for the administration of grazing on public lands and in the 
national forests. 


On the last day of the sixty-eighth Congress, 
March 4, 1925, the Senate passed a resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Cameron, of Arizona, authorizing the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys ‘“‘to investi- 
gate all laws pertaining to the national forests and the 
public domain and their administration.” Pursuant 
to this resolution, a subcommittee, under the cha‘r- 
manship of Senator Stanfield, of Oregon, during the 
spring, summer, and autumn of 1925 held hearings in 
Washington, D. C., and in all the public-land states— 
forty-nine hearings in thirty-eight cities and towns. 
Witnesses to the number of 583 testified. Among 
them were the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, officers and 
employees of the Inspection Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and land registers; the chief of 
the Forest Service, assistant and district foresters, 
forest supervisors and rangers; governors and land 
commissioners of western states; the presidents and 
secretaries of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, the National Wool Growers’ Association, and 
state farm and live-stock organizations; professors in 
agricultural colleges, farmers, stockmen, bankers, and 
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lawyers. It was the most thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion into the whole subject of public-land grazing ever 
undertaken. 

In August, 1925, while the committee was sitting 
in Salt Lake City, representatives.of stockmen from 
all the western states met in that city and united on 
a platform for the control of the public land, which 
was submitted to the committee. 


The Stanfield Bill 


After the hearings were closed, the accumulated 
material was taken to Washington and digested. 
Although complete unanimity had not been reached, 
certain outstanding lines of general agreement had 
appeared. On the basis of these, Mr. Stanfield framed 
a bill (S. 2584), covering grazing on both the public 
domain and the national forests. The Secretary of 
the Interior drafted a separate bill dealing with the 
public domain, and the Secretary of Agriculture one 
dealing with the national forests. Besides, Senator 
Phipps, of Colorado, introduced a bill. 

All these bills were considered by Mr. Stanfield’s 
committee. Hearings were held throughout the 
months of February and March. Many of the wit- 
nesses who had testified in the West were called again, 
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among them the presidents and secretaries of the 
American National Live Stock Association and the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, and a number of 
practical western stockmen. Representatives of sev- 
eral forestry organizations were also heard. Objec- 
tions were raised by the administration, backed by 
“conservationists,” to some of the provisions of the 
Stanfield measure—notably its clauses on tenure and 
appeals. Besides, it was charged that it was too long 
and complicated. After many conferences between 
the various interests, a basis for compromise was 
reached. The original Stanfield bill was redrafted. 
In its present form, it has the backing of both the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Furthermore, it has been given the indorse- 
ment of Colonel Greeley. It has been unanimously 
reported out of committee, with recommendation that 
it be passed, and is now on the calendar of the Senate. 
With such support, it is considered that it has a good 
chance of eventual enactment. 


A Conservation Measure 


The bill is described as “a conservation measure, 
based on the principle of beneficial utilization.” Sec- 
tion 1 is a declaration of policy and reads as follows: 





SHEEP ON GALLATIN NATIONAL FOREST, MONTANA 








It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, in pro- 
moting the conservation of the natural resources of the public 
lands and national forests, to provide for the protection and 
development of the forage plants growing thereon, and for 
the beneficial utilization thereof for grazing by live stock 
under such regulations as may be considered necessary and 
consistent with the purposes and provisions of this act. In 
effectuating this policy, the use of these lands for grazing shall 
be subordinated (a) to the development of their mineral re- 
sources; (b) to the protection, development, and utilization of 
their forests; (c) to the protection, development, and utiliza- 
tion of their water resources; (d) to their use for agriculture, 
either with or without irrigation; and (e) to the protection, 
development, and utilization of such other resources as may 
be of greater benefit to the public. 


While the forest lands may produce a crop of tim- 
ber every century, reasons the report, they do produce 
a crop of forage every year. For the past ten years 
much of the income derived from the forests has come 
from grazing. It is the aim of the bill to provide a 
system of regulated grazing, subordinated to the 
major objects of the forests, as set forth above. What 
is the most beneficial use of any land within the for- 
ests is to be determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who also will decide what areas of the forests 
are to be used for grazing, and on what conditions. 


Most of the land included within the public domain 
is valuable only for grazing. It is important that that 
use be continued. In general, the range has been over- 
grazed, carrying more live stock than could be taken 
proper care of. No one has been responsible for the 
preservation of its forage. As a consequence of such 
wasteful methods, it has suffered serious depletion, 
and erosion has been excessive. 


Security of Tenure 


The policy of free and open range is not beneficial 
to stock-growers, states the report. They cannot 
profit by improvements, because none will be made, 
and they cannot build fences. They have no assurance 
that the range which they use one year will be avail- 
able the next. 

Regulation will remedy all this. It will arrest de- 
pletion of the range and bring about its restoration. 
It will give stockmen a recognized use, enforceable at 
law. It will furnish an incentive for them to graze 
conservatively. Under it, they can make improve- 
ments, with the certainty that they may continue to 
utilize them. If they increase the grazing capacity of 
their range, they themselves will reap the benefit. 


Without regulation, the small stockman must com- 
pete for range with the large grower, who has an 
advantage through extensive private holdings, en- 
abling him to graze economically over a much wider 
expanse of territory, and a further advantage from 
sheer force of numbers. With regulation, the small 
fellow can use the range with equal security. 


Besides these advantages, it is pointed out that 
regulation will facilitate financing the live-stock in- 
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dustry. Breeding cattle for market is a slow process, 
requiring long-time credits. At present, bankers are 
reluctant to advance such loans, and the cost is exces- 
sive. With assurance of range, one great obstacle to 
adequate credits will have been removed. 

A certain interdependence exists between grazing 
on private land, the public domain, and national for- 
ests. An economic policy must take account of this 
factor and provide for the utilization, in connection 
with existing ranches, of the grazing facilities of the 
domain and the forests. ‘The western range problem 
is primarily a problem of continuation and stabiliza- 
tion of present use.” 


Ten-Year Permits 


The Stanfield bill, as amended, provides for graz- 
ing under a system of ten-year leases or permits. 
Grazing lands in the national forests are reserved. 
“If they are to remain a part of the forests, the per- 
mit or lease system is the only method of providing 
for grazing thereon.” 

With respect to the public domain we read: 

The public lands could either be leased for grazing or dis- 
posed of to persons as grazing lands by appropriate provisions 
for grazing homesteads and for sales. Homesteading is suit- 
able to an unsettled country. As far as the use of these lands 
for grazing is concerned, they are now generally utilized. <A 
policy providing for grazing homesteads would tend to take 
these ranges from the present users and to give them to new 
users. This would be decidedly uneconomical. Moreover, 
much of this land can be utilized only when used in connection 
with lands now privately owned. It is extremely doubtful, 
therefore, if an economical homestead unit could be provided. 
A sale policy meets with the same objections. These lands, 
tceo, would have to be sold for a very low price and in very 
large tracts. The advisability of selling public land in large 
tracts is doubtful. It is doubtful, too, if buyers, or even home- 
steaders, could be found for large areas of this public land. 

The provision for a local-option policy in connec- 
tion with the creation of grazing districts is defended 
on the ground that ‘‘a successful administration of 
grazing on the public lands requires the co-operation 
of administrative officials and the users of such lands.” 
This policy, it is felt, should be changed only with the 
consent of the users. It is on this principle that the 
domain in Wyoming has been excluded from the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Fees 


On the important question of the size of the fees, 
the only stipulation contained in the bill is that they 
“shall be moderate.”” We are reminded that no fees 
were charged for grazing privileges on the forest re- 
serves from the time of their establishment in 1891 
up to 1906. In the latter year a nominal fee was pre- 
scribed. The fee remained moderate until the period 
of the war. During and since the war, as our readers 
No 
charge has heretofore been made for grazing on the 
public domain. 
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Under the Stanfield bill, the amount of the fees is 
to be determined by the proper secretary for each 
individual lease or contract, on the basis of the area 
granted or the number and kind of stock to be grazed, 
and shall be fixed for the period of the lease. 

This explanation is made: 

In determining grazing fees, the policy pursued by the 
government in the past should be considered. The policy of 
no grazing fees or moderate grazing fees pursued by the gov- 
ernment for many years resulted in giving to ranches used in 
connection with grazing on public lands and national forests a 
valuation which included the value of grazing on such lands. 
If the government should now charge the full commercial 
value of these grazing privileges, the effect would be, neces- 
sarily, to reduce the valuation of those ranches. This result 
would be disastrous to stock-growers now owning such ranches. 

In determining fees, regard should be had to the value of 
the grazing privileges. The same fees should not be charged 
for every range. Some ranges are of much greater value than 
others. Grazing fees should reflect such variation in ranges. 
Fees should not be so low as to affect adversely the stability 
in use of the ranges. 

The present law provides that 25 per cent of the 
grazing fees derived from national forests shall be 
paid to the states from which collected, to be ex- 
pended upon their schools and roads, and a further 
10 per cent shall be spent for the construction of 
roads and trails on the forests. This distribution 
remains unchanged in the Stanfield bill, but a clause 
is added making available another 10 per cent of the 
receipts for the construction and maintenance of 
range improvements, the eradication of poisonous 
plants, and the extermination of predatory animals 
and rodents. What is left is to be paid into the United 
States Treasury. 

Of the fees derived from grazing on the public 
domain, 25 per cent will similarly be devoted to the 
schools and roads of the respective states, and 10 per 
cent will be made available for expenditure by the 
Secretary of the Interior for range improvements. 

As is well known, no state taxes are paid on any 
of the public lands. On the contrary, they have been 
a source of expense to the states. In justice, this 
should be altered. The lands should be made to yield 
a measure of income to the states. 


Administration 

Administration of grazing on the national forests 
remains with the Secretary of Agriculture. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior will continue in charge of the 
public domain. Each secretary is given authority to 
make such rules and. regulations as to him seem neces- 
sary. Both departments have accumulated a lot of 
valuable experience in the handling of these lands 
which, it is argued, can best be utilized if the present 
division is maintained. 

To co-operate with the secretaries in the adminis- 
tration of grazing, local boards are to be elected by 
permittees. On the forests, these boards will have 
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power to hear, investigate, and dec 
from any action by a forest official. From a.decjsi 
of the board, an appeal may be taken to the Secr 
of Agriculture. In the absence of appeal, the board’s 
decision is final. . 

A lessee on the public domain may procure the 
review of any action by a grazing official by filing an 
application for hearing with the register of the local 
land office. Appeal may be had from the decision of 
the register to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and from his decision to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Application of Land Laws 


Provision is made that any person may, under any 
law other than the Stanfield act, acquire right, title, 
or interest in any land within any grazing district or 
national forest to the same extent and in the same 
manner after the enactment of the bill as before, 
except that no entry may be made on any lands within 
any grazing district under the 640-acre stock-raising 
homestead act or the 320-acre enlarged homestead 
act. 

These acts apply only to designated lands of a 
defined character. Very little of such land is left. 
The 640-acre law has been found in practice to be un- 
economic, and both the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture have recommended its 
repeal. In his annual report for 1925 the former 
said: 

In 1916 Congress enacted the stock-raising act, which per- 
mits the acquisition of public land in 640-acre tracts. It was 
thought that these tracts were of sufficient size for the raising 
of sheep and cattle. Stock-raising on a tract limited to 640 
acres is not practicable, and homesteads for stock-raising are 
rapidly reverting to the open range. 

The government has been criticized because it invites its 
citizens to enter public lands of this character, invest their 
small savings in an effort to develop them, only to find that 
they have wasted their time and capital in a fruitless struggle 
against insurmountable conditions. The attention of Congress 
is called to this phase of the public-land situation in the hope 
that consideration will be given to the repeal of the homestead 
stock-raising act. The remaining grazing lands can be other- 
wise administered with greater advantage to the government 
and the stockman. 

In conclusion, the report on the Stanfield bill 
makes this declaration: 


Grazing on the public lands and national forests should 
be encouraged and stabilized, but should be subordinated to 
more beneficial uses of the lands. Accordingly, the bill pro- 
vides that the lands to which it applies shall remain subject 
to the land laws providing for the development of timber and 
of minerals, and for the appropriation of land for agricultural 
or other use more beneficial than grazing. 


For a more detailed summary of the provisions of 
this important bill we refer our readers to pages 17 
and 18 of the April number of THE PRODUCER. Un- 
fortunately, there is little prospect of the bill being 
considered at the present session of Congress. 
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SLAUGHTER AND COST OF LIVE 
STOCK 


HE PREVAILING HIGH LEVEL of live- 

stock values—-20 per cent over the average 
for the last five years—is illustrated by a new 
set of index numbers prepared by Dr. Tage U. H. 
Ellinger, director of the Department of Live 
Stock Economics of the International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago. We print the graph here- 
with, together with Dr. Ellinger’s explanatory 
remarks: 


TRENDS 


“The upper curve in the graph illustrates 
the trend of slaughter since 1921. Killing figures 
were below average most of the time during the 
first two years, while in 1923 and 1924 they ran 
10 per cent over. In 1925 and during the first 
quarter of 1926 the volume of slaughter was 
about average. 

“The center curve shows how price quota- 
tions declined in 1921 concurrently with the gen- 
eral deflation. A temporary recovery developed 
in 1922, to be followed by a second and even more 
severe depression. From March, 1924, to March, 
1925, however, prices improved rapidly, the index 
numbers mounting from 85 to over 120. This 
high level has been maintained since. 

“The total cost to packers is depicted in the 
lower curve. During the deflation period, with 
general business .conditions depressed, a _ rela- 
tively limited amount of money was spent on live 
stock and live-stock products. When business 
picked up in the middle of 1922, the demand for 
live stock was strengthened. The business reces- 
sion which developed in 1923 and lasted to the 
middle of 1924 again lowered live-stock values. 
The period of general prosperity, which developed 
toward the end of 1924 and has prevailed up to 
the present time, has been reflected in the recent 
great improvement in live-stock values. The con- 
suming public has been willing to pay liberally 
for the available supply of live-stock products. 

“A comparison between the two upper 
graphs illustrates how an increased supply de- 
presses prices. A closer study of the supply and 
price conditions during the business depression of 
1921 and during the present period of prosperity, 
furthermore, discloses the striking relationship 
between general business conditions and _live- 
stock values. A liberal purchasing power among 
consumers is shown to be essential to prosperity in the live- 
stock industry.” 





CATTLE TRAILS 


HE IMPORTANT PART played by cattle-droving in the 

development of live-stock marketing in the United States 
is described in the April Monthly Letter to Animal Husband- 
men, published by Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago. 
The period when cattle were trailed from points of produc- 
tion to points of consumption naturally falls into three divi- 
sions, we are told: first, that extending from the colonial 
and early national era to about 1820; second, the time of the 
Ohio droving from 1820 to the Civil War; third, the heyday 
of the Texas cattle trails, stretching from the Civil War into 
the early nineties. 

The original cattle ranges of the eighteenth century were 
the valley of Virginia, the western highlands of the Carolinas, 
and parts of Georgia. From these regions cattle were driven 
to Charleston, Norfolk, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. In like 
manner, cattle from the country surrounding markets like 
New York and Boston were trailed in over well-defined routes. 

A new era in American agricultural history opened after 
1783, when the agrarian migration shifted the center of live- 
stock raising to the Ohio Valley. The cities of the East, 
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however, remained the big consuming centers, and it was ne- 
cessary to develop routes for conveying live stock to these 
markets. Three trails were followed across the Alleghanies, 
approximately corresponding to the present routes of the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroads. 

The third, and greatest, era of cattle-droving was the 
Texas period, beginning shortly after the close of the Civil 
War and lasting a little more than twenty years. Two types 
of trails were evolved. The first included all those heading 
toward the northeast, where they connected with the railroad 
lines in Kansas and Missouri leading to eastern markets. The 
second type, developing a little later, comprised the trails 
running northwest to the ranges of Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana, where the cattle were matured preliminary to ship- 
ment east. 

From 1867 to 1895, says the Monthly Letter, 98,250,000 
cattle and 10,300,000 horses were driven from Texas to the 
northern markets, where they were sold for $243,000,000. 
Texas at that time was the chief producer of cattle in the 
United States—which we may well believe if these statistics 
are to be trusted.* The Civil War had cut her off from the 


*[The figures appear to us slightly exaggerated. If the numbers had 
not been spelled out, we should have surmised that the author’s pencil 
simply had played a common trick on him by adding a supernumerary 
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northern markets which were reached by water, with the re- 
sult that prices went down to $4 a head, and ranch-owners 
were forced to try the northern route. The climax of this 
movement was reached in 1884, when in ninety days’ time 
825,000 head of cattle passed a given point. 

With the building of railroads across the Indian Terri- 
tory and the establishment of shipping points in Texas it- 
self, droving began to decline. The end of it came in 1891, 
when the whole country was spanned by steel girders, and 
trailing ceased to be profitable. From then on, the only 
herds to wind leisurely along the once populous routes were 
a few straggling droves of young stock skirting the foot of 
the Rockies from the warm Gulf region to the pastures of 
the highlands of the North. 

The interesting account is accompanied by a map show- 
ing the various trails from the earliest times. 


TUBERCULOSIS REACTORS SLAUGHTERED 
UNDER MEAT-INSPECTION RULES 


BY JOHN R. MOHLER 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


HAVE READ with much interest Mr. James E. Poole’s 

article in the March issue of THE PropuceR, entitled “The 
Problem of ‘Bad Beef.’” I shall not undertake to discuss this 
article in detail; for, in general, we are in accord with the 
theme of the article, that too many cattle of inferior quality 
are shipped to our public markets. However, I do desire to dis- 
cuss briefly the adverse criticism of the present federal and 
state policy of salvaging cattle that react to the tuberculin 
test. 

Total destruction of the carcasses of all reactors is not a 
new idea. Queries have been received periodically from indi- 
viduals who could not understand how any part of the carcass 
of an animal which reacted to tuberculin, and had been con- 
demned as unfit for breeding and dairy purposes, could be 
passed as fit for food. This matter has been given very care- 
ful consideration from the standpoints of both the public health 
and economy, and I desire to make it as plain as possible that 
the disposition of carcasses slaughtered under the Meat In- 
spection Act is founded on sound principles, established by 
eminent physicians and veterinarians. Furthermore, the great- 
est care is exercised in carrying out these principles in the 
post-mortem inspection and disposition of the affected animals, 
and no “bad beef” is passed for human food. In the course of 
slaughtering, animals which have not been subjected to the 
tuberculin test are frequently found tuberculous among the 
very best steers, bulls, beef cows, dairy cows, calves, and hogs, 
and the same principles are applied in the inspection and dis- 
position of all tuberculous animals, whether they originate 
on the range or in areas engaged in tuberculosis-eradication 
work. The inspection is conducted uniformly in all cases, and 
in all establishments throughout the entire country. 

Scientists consider meat as an almost negligible factor in 
the transmission of bovine tuberculosis to human beings. The 
principal means of its transmission is the raw milk of tuber- 
culous cows. In every land and in every generation, from a 
very early period, the human race has endeavored to make 
safe for human consumption meat and other food products. 
In ancient times the Egyptians in their food laws designated 
certain animals—the hog, for instance—as unclean, and for- 
bade man to eat of them. This prohibition was accepted by 
Semitic races, and was incorporated in the Mosaic laws of 


cipher. Price divided by number, as here stated, gives $2.24 per head 
for cattle and horses—an astoundingly low price even for those days. 
Undoubtedly the number of live stock should be divided by ten.—Epiror.] 
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the Israelites; but the Greeks and the Romans had no prejudice 
against pork in their control over the meat supply. The 
Mohammedan food regulations of today are similar to the 
Egyptian food laws of ancient times. 


A thorough, safe meat inspection cannot be conducted 
on a basis of prejudice or ancient beliefs. Such a service 
must be founded on scientific facts established through our 
acquired knowledge of the various diseases. We believe our 
meat-inspection service meets this requirement. 


When an animal reacts to tuberculin, the reaction does 
not indicate the extent of the disease. A slight reaction may 
be found in an animal that is extensively affected with tuber- 
culosis, and vice versa. However, even though a test were so 
delicate as to differentiate between cattle slightly affected and 
those more extensively involved, it would not be practical to 
permit the former to be retained in herds, for the reason that 
a slightly infected cow today may, within a few weeks, develop 
into an extensive case and spread the infection to the re- 
mainder of the herd. 

On post-mortem examination many of the reactors con- 
signed to the shambles show but slight localized lesions, and to 
consign entire carcasses of such animals to the fertilizer-tank 
or trench would be like disposing of entire bunches of grapes 
in the garbage-can because one or two grapes on the bunch 
are unsound, or entire apples because they contain decayed 
spots. It would be a wilful waste of wholesome food. 

The committing of all tuberculous animals to the trench 
or fertilizer-tank would impose upon producers and consumers 
a far greater economic loss than most people would believe, 
unless they had looked carefully into the matter. During the 
fiscal year 1925, 322,925 cattle slaughtered at official estab- 
lishments in the United States were found to be affected with 
tuberculosis. In addition to the cattle, there were 7,039,724 
swine retained for tuberculosis. It is presumed that those who 
criticize the present procedure of passing as fit for food 
wholesome meat from tuberculous animals would not wish to 
differentiate between tuberculosis in cattle and tuberculosis in 
swine, and would have the entire carcasses of both cattle and 
swine condemned, regardless of the fact that a very high per- 
centage of tuberculosis, both in swine and in cattle, affects 
only a few of the lymph glands or is localized in some other 
organ. Carcasses showing only such localized, encapsulated, 
or calcified lesions are passed for human food, and it is in- 
correct and misleading to state that veterinary science has 
decided “that such parts of the carcass of a_ tuberculosis- 
infected animal as do not show local indications of the dread 
disease are fit for human food.” All generalized cases are 
condemned and sent to the fertilizer-tank. 

It is estimated that the 7,039,724 swine retained on ac- 
count of tuberculosis during 1925 would aggregate a total 
of 1,055,988,600 pounds. Estimating the average live weight 
of the hogs at only 150 pounds, and their market value at 10 
cents a pound, their aggregate value would amount to $105,- 
598,860. Estimating the 322,925 cattle retained for tubercu- 
losis at official abattoirs during the same period at an average 
weight of 1,000 pounds, and the market value at 7 cents a 
pound, the loss from that source would amount to $22,604,750. 
The loss of both cattle and hogs would amount to the enor- 
mous sum of $128,203,610 annually. 

I am sure that, after due consideration of the full merits 
of the case, the unprejudiced mind would approve the practice 
now followed in the United States, and in practically all 
foreign countries, with respect to the disposition of meat- 
producing animals found tuberculous at the time of slaughter. 
The condemning of the entire carcasses of cattle and swine 
found tuberculous at the time of slaughter has been discussed 
many times; it has been thoroughly considered by the best 
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authorities on meat inspection, and we believe that, in the 
light of our knowledge and present procedure, we are pro- 
tecting adequately the public health, and at the same time 
conserving our meat supply. 

Several years ago a commission was appointed to make 
an investigation of the meat-inspection service of the United 
States, and, among the recommendations and observations sub- 
mitted, the following statement was made: “If there be any 
general error in the recommendations, this is in facor of the 
public, rather than in favor of the butchers and packers. Sev- 
eral sections could be made less stringent without any danger 
to the health of the consumer.” 

Just at this time there is an extraordinarily large number 
of reactors being marketed, especially at Chicago, due to the 
ordinance of the city of Chicago requiring that all milk fur- 
nished to that city shall be from tuberculin-tested cows. The 
work is being carried on rapidly, and it is hoped that it may 
continue to progress in as satisfactory a way as it has since 
it was inaugurated nine years ago. 

Controlling and eradicating tuberculosis of live stock in 
the United States are very great pieces of work. They were 
put off for many years because of misunderstanding on the 
part of live-stock owners and others. The live-stock owners 
however, have during the past several years shown a strong 
sentiment in favor of the work. 

It would be deplorable if the progress of the work were 
retarded through the dissemination of misinformation regard- 
ing the nature of the disease, the matter of handling the cam- 
paign, the disposition of tuberculous cattle, and other phases 
of the subject. There are some agencies attacking the work 
through prejudice against any organized method of control- 
ling disease by scientific methods. These agencies do not be- 
lieve in the germ theory, or the spread of disease from animal 
to animal or from man to man. It is difficult enough to over- 
come such opposition without being compelled to combat the 
arguments of people closely associated with the live-stock 
industry, which is benefited so greatly by the suppression of 
tuberculosis. 

The live-stock industry of the United States, with respect 
to tuberculosis, is in a very favorable condition compared with 
the live-stock industry of foreign countries. In many of these 
countries the disease has spread beyond control, and there is 
no possibility of eradicating it, whereas in the United States 
the total percentage of the disease among cattle is probably 
not more than 3 per cent. We feel quite confident that, if the 
co-operative campaign is continued as vigorously and success- 
fully as it has been since 1917, within a few years the disease 
will be absolutely under control, and that it will gradually 
diminish until it is reduced to the minimum, if not entirely 
eradicated. 

The statement is made in the article in question that, “if 
this theory is tenable, either in a sanitary or in an economic 
sense, a gigantic blunder was perpetrated under official sanc 
tion during the several costly campaigns to exterminate foot- 
and-mouth disease. Down in South America veterinary science 
and practice approve throwing the product of cattle affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease into commercial channels; and it 
is better beef than most of thai cut from reacting cows.” I 
cannot believe that the writer of the article wishes to convey 
the impression that a gigantic blunder was perpetrated when 
the national and state governments, also the live-stock in- 
dustry, co-operated energetically to keep our country free of 
foot-and-mouth disease. This is a highly contagious foreign 
disease, which ranks among the most destructive maladies of 
animals. The chief aim in vigorously suppressing outbreaks in 
this country has been to prevent the disease from getting be- 
yond control and becoming permanently implanted here. Un- 
der our open-range conditions, it would be impossible to 
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eradicate foot-and-mouth disease if it should become as 
widely disseminated as it is in some foreign countries, or as 
general as tuberculosis and hog cholera are in the United 
States. In drawing a like conclusion from two such dis- 
similar diseases as the chronic, slowly progressing tuber- 
culosis and the acute, wildfire-like foot-and-mouth disease, our 
critic has placed himself in the position of the Kentucky 
negro who attempted to prove that his burro was related to 
his master’s race-horse. 

In order to suppress successfully outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease in this country, much wholesome meat has 
necessarily been sacrificed; but there has been no gigantic 
blunder made in doing so. If we should be so unfortunate 
as to have this disease become as general here as it is in some 
other countries, in all probability much wholesome meat, 
especially from exposed animals, would be thrown into com- 
mercial channels after a thorough inspection; and, from the 
viewpoint of public health, it would be as good as, but not 
better than, beef cut from reacting animals. 

The Department of Agriculture, as a national institution. 
is interested alike in the problems, protection, and success of 
our live-stock industry, and the economic and health features 
of our meat supply. While it would be ideal if all our meat 
could be cut from animals in prime, healthy condition, various 
diseases, including tuberculosis, are constantly being found 
in apparently healthy animals in prime condition which have 
not been subjected to the tuberculin test. Only today I re- 
ceived a report showing that in two carloads of good fat 
steers, twenty-one of them had localized tuberculosis, which 
Mr. Poole, to be consistent, would have us consign to the fer- 
tilizer-tank. It is the dual purpose of our meat-inspection 
service to protect the public health and conserve our meat 
supply, and it is doing this impartially, to the best of its 
ability. It would be an unnecessary and unwarranted waste 
to condemn and consign to the fertilizer-tank or trench good, 
wholesome meat from all cattle that react to the tuberculin 
test, or show localized lesions of tuberculosis, whether reactors 
or not. 


OREGON STOCKMEN MEET 


HE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon was held 
at Bend on May 28 and 29. Cowmen from all parts of the 
state were on hand, and the two-day session was filled with 
interesting discussions of the problems confronting the cattle 
industry. 

F. A. Phillips, president, reviewed the work of the asso- 
ciation during the past year. He expressed great satisfaction 
at the success of the association in the two cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in which substantial reduc- 
tions in live-stock rates, both east- and west-bound, were se- 
cured. The orderly-marketing plan inaugurated by the asso- 
ciation, according to Mr. Phillips, was a decided success, and 
has resulted in a more even distribution of receipts at Portland, 
the elimination of wide fluctuations in prices, and a higher 
general level of prices. He claimed that prices at Portland 
were now fully as high as those on any other market. Mr. 
Phillips was convinced that the cattle industry of Oregon was 
in a better condition than at any time during the past four or 
five years, and that the future offered much encouragement. 
The Oregon orderly-marketing plan was heartily indorsed by 
other stockmen, as well as by representatives of the commis- 
sion men, the stock-yards company, and the carriers. 

R. M. Hagen, assistant managing director of the Califor- 
nia Cattlemen’s Association, told of what was being accom- 
plished in California and adjoining states through the Cali- 
fornia plan of selling direct. Many other addresses were de- 
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livered, some of the speakers being: William Hanley, of 
Burns; O. M. Plummer, general manager of the Pacific Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, Portland; Robert Withycombe, 
of Union; Arthur M. Geary, of Portland; James Christensen, 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, Denver; E. L. 
Potter, of the Oregon Agricultural College; E. N. Kavanagh, 
of the United States Forest Service; and T. W. Tomlinson, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
Denver. 

Much enjoyable entertainment was provided for the vis- 
iting cowmen. A stockmen’s ball was given on the first night, 
a “chuck wagon” feed the next morning, and a banquet on the 
last night, followed by a boxing exhibition. The ladies had 
special luncheons and theater parties. 

Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Requesting revision of brand-inspection laws; 

Approving Stanfield grazing bill (S. 2584), and express- 
ing thanks to Senator Stanfield and his associates on Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys; 

Expressing appreciation of work of Pacific Regional 
Board in furnishing reports as to car orders, etc.; 

Recommending that legislature pass law requiring record- 
ing of all live-stock brands and their re-recording every ten 
years thereafter; 

Indorsing orderly-marketing plan established by associa- 
tion; 

Approving “truth in meats” campaign and favoring estab- 
lishment by association of retail meat market in Portland; 

Extending invitation to local live-stock organizations in 
Oregon to affiliate with state association; 

Urging Secretary of Interior to permit fences on public 


domain to be left undisturbed until Congress acts on grazing 
bill; 
Favoring revision in tax laws of state; 


Urging establishment of reduced rates on range horses 
shipped for slaughter; 


Protesting against purchase of foreign meat by Navy 
Department; 


Indorsing THE PRODUCER, official organ of American 
National Live Stock Association and its affiliated organiza- 
tions; 

Favoring duty on hides; 

Conveying thanks to E. N. Kavanagh for his services to 
live-stock industry; 


Expressing regret at death of C. M. McAlister. 


The association levied an annual assessment of one and 
one-half cents per head on cattle, and canceled all unpaid dues 
for previous years owed by delinquent members. 

The following officers were elected: William Pollman, 
honorary president; William A. Steward, president; William 
Duby, treasurer; Charles J. Shelton, secretary—all of Baker. 

After a spirited contest between Burns, Prineville, and 
Union, the convention decided unanimously to meet next year 
in Prineville, at a date fixed by the executive committee. 


THE WYOMING CONVENTION 


HE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association was held in Cheyenne 
on June 1 and 2. The various sections of the state were well 
represented, and there was an unusual amount of interest in 
the proceedings. 

In his annual address, the president, John L. Jordan, 
vigorously protested against the recent increase in live-stock 
commission charges at the Omaha market, characterizing it 
as unjust and “taxation without representation.” “The com- 
mission companies,” he stated, “should first consult those for 
whom they are doing business, and not arbitrarily advance 
their charges.” He claimed that commission fees should be 
reduced instead of increased, as the profit of a number of 
companies showed very satisfactory returns on their invest- 
ment. He reported that the finances of the association were in 
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good shape, that it had no debts, and that the inspection at 
markets, conducted jointly by the Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota associations, was working quite satisfactorily 
and with but little opposition on the part of shippers. He 
opposed any increase in freight rates on live stock, as pro- 
posed by the carriers, and approved the work of the National 
Association in endeavoring to secure a reduction. 

The inspectors at the various markets submitted detailed 
reports of their work during the year, indicating very satis- 
factory results in the catching of estrays. Other speakers dis- 
cussed general conditions in the live-stock industry and the 
prospects, which many believed were more promising than for 
several years; the local inspection fee; grading of meat; retail 
meat prices; the work of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; orderly marketing; a duty on hides and increased 
duties on meats; operation of private stock-yards; taxation, 
and general overhead expenses. Representatives of stock- 
yard companies, live-stock exchanges, and railroads all ad- 
dressed the convention. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Protesing against increase in commission charges at 
Omaha; 


Opposing any advance in freight rates on live stock, and 
urging reduction; 
Indorsing work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 


and favoring immediate action toward grading and marketing 
of meat; 


Urging Congress to establish import duty of 6 cents per 
pound on green hides and 15 cents per pound on dry hides; 


Demanding reduction in assessed valuation of grazing 
lands; 


Expressing appreciation of action of State Land Board 
in making temporary reduction in rental of state school lands, 
and asking that reduction be made permanent; 

Requesting carriers to be more diligent in maintaining 
fences on their rights-of-way, and directing president to appoint 
committee to confer with roads relative to establishment of a 
fair valuation of live stock killed on rights-of-way; 

Extending thanks to Omaha Live Stock Exchange for its 
co-operation in inspection plan; 

Declaring that public lands and resources in Wyoming 


should be turned over to state, and objecting to federal inter- 
ference; 


Expressing regret at death of John Whitaker; 
Extending thanks to President J. L. Jordan for his suc- 
cessful conduct of affairs of association. 


J. L. Jordan, of Cheyenne, president; William Booker, of 
Glenrock, vice-president, and George Mitchell, of Uva, treas- 
urer, were continued in office for another term. Miss Minnie 
Haas was reappointed secretary. The selection of the place 
for the next meeting was left to the executive committee. 


FRAUDULENT TRANSACTIONS IN 
TUBERCULAR MEAT 


Coa HAS BEEN FILED by the Secretary of 
Agriculture against the Chicago Packing Company—one 
of the smaller concerns operating at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards—for violation of the provisions of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act directed against “unfair, unjustly discrim- 
inatory, and deceptive practices.” It is charged that this 
company, under contract with the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change to slaughter certain live stock infected with tuber- 
culosis or other diseases, and to keep the carcasses for sale 
at competitive bidding, from time to time has withdrawn and 
concealed large quantities of the dressed meat prior to such 
competitive bidding, substituting therefor meat of an inferior 
grade, in order to purchase it for its own advantage at less 
than its true market value, to the injury of the owners of the 
live stock. 


Furthermore, indictment has been returned by the fed- 
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eral grand jury against the company and its president, 
charging them with destroying inspectors’ marks on meat, 
and with defrauding the government through the payment 
of greater compensation on tubercular cattle than the losses 
realized by the owners. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN MEXICO 


OOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE has broken out in the State 

of Tabasco, in the southeastern part of Mexico. The 
affected area has been quarantined by the Mexican govern- 
ment. To prevent the spread of the disease to the United 
States, the Department of Agriculture has prohibited the 
importation of cattle, sheep, goats, and swine, as well as of 
hides, skins, other animal by-products, hay, and straw, orig- 
inating south of the line of the Tehuantepec National Railway. 
Two representatives of the Bureau of Animal Industry are on 
the ground, co-operating with the Mexican officials. 

Warning is given to stockmen of this country, especially 
in the southern states, to take extra precautions and promptly 
report any suspicious symptoms to the proper officials. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS DECREASING 


CTIVE CO-OPERATION between federal, state, and county 
forces in testing cattle for tuberculosis has succeeded in 
reducing the percentage of infection from 4 in 1922 to 2.8 in 
1926, according to a survey recently completed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Indications are that by 1936 approx- 
imately one-third of the entire country will have brought down 
the percentage of infection to less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
and will thus be classed as a “modified accredited” area. 
Most of the infection is confined to a comparatively small 
area. While the percentage of diseased cattle varies from less 
than one-half of 1 per cent in some counties to more than 23 
per cent in others, practically 73 per cent of the estimated 
reactors yet to be condemned are contained in 411 counties. 
The other 27 per cent of the cattle thought to be diseased are 
scattered throughout the remaining 2,658 counties, where the 
average infection is less than 3 per cent. 


RECAPTURE OF EXCESS EARNINGS BY 
RAILROADS 


REPORT has been submitted by an examiner for the 
A Interstate Commerce Commission, proposing a finding 
in a proceeding to recover excess earnings from two railroads 
operating in Missouri, under section 15-a of the Transporta- 
tion Act, which allows earnings up to 5% per cent of valua- 
tions. This case is the first of its kind. The report dis- 
cusses the principles to be followed in bringing the valuation 
of railroads down to date. If the recommendations of the 
examiner are approved by the commission, the rate base will 
be a valuation which conforms closely to the carriers’ net in- 
vestment in property owned and used by them during the 
various recapture periods. 


CROP-REPORTING BOARD TO INCREASE ITS 
UTILITY 


MPROVEMENT in the crop-reporting service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to be inaugurated this summer, on 
the basis of recommendations made by the Statistical Advisory 
Committee, appointed in 1922 to study and suggest changes in 
the methods employed. Acreage estimates for cotton, spring 
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wheat, and corn will be deferred until July, in order to reduce 
the necessity for later revisions. A forecast of the wool clip 
will be issued on July 29, and indices of milk and egg produc- 
tion monthly beginning August 10. Besides, the work on live- 
stock estimates will be extended. 

In the opinion of the committee, bi-weekly reports on the 
condition of the cotton crop are unnecessary and unwise. Rec- 
ommendation is made that, in future estimates, maximum and 
minimum figures be included, in order to prevent possible 
misinterpretation. This plan is being considered by the Crop- 
Reporting Board. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


WINTER-WHEAT CROP of 548,908,000 bushels was fore- 
A cast by the Department of Agriculture on the basis of 
reports tabulated up to May 1. Last year the United States 
harvested 398,000,000 bushels of winter wheat. The estimated 
abandonment of wheat acreage was 5.6 per cent, as against an 
average for the last ten years of 13.9 per cent. Condition of 
the winter-wheat crop as a whole was stated to be 84 per cent 
of normal, which would indicate a yield of 14.8 bushels per 
acre. Last year average condition on May 1 was 77. Reports 
from the Southwest and the Pacific coast, where beneficial 
rains have fallen this spring, were very favorable, while the 
central West and Atlantic states had suffered from drought. 

Rye promised a crop of only 44,791,000 bushels, compared 
with a production of 48,696,000 bushels in 1925. Condition 
was given as 81.5 per cent, as against 86.8 per cent a year ago. 

Oats, on the whole, were reported to be doing well. 

The backward spring had delayed spring plowing and 
sowing in most parts of the country. 


SIOUX CITY HEARINGS POSTPONED 


EARINGS in the Sioux City commission-rate case (a con- 
H solidation of Dockets Nos. 145 and 151), set for May 24, 
have been postponed until June 28, by order of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This case, as stated on page 20 of the May 
PRODUCER, involves the reasonableness of the schedule of com- 
missions on live stock charged by old-line firms on the Sioux 
City market. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PHOENIX CONVENTION 


HE PROCEEDINGS of the twenty-ninth annual conven- 
Tae of the American National Live Stock Association, held 
in Phoenix, Arizona, January 13-15, 1926, are now ready for 
distribution. Any stockman may have a copy by addressing 
the secretary of the association, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 


THE CALENDAR 


July 12-14, 1926—Third Annual Midsummer Meeting of Colorado 
Stock Growers’ Association, Gunnison, Colo. 

July 15-17, 1926—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 

July 27-29, 1926—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association of Texas, Del Rio, Tex. 

September 12-19, 1926—Live Stock Show at Sesquicentennial 
International Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa. 

October 30-November 6, 1926—Pacifie International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 27-December 4, 1926—International Live Stock Evx- 
position, Chicago, Til. 
“I am very fond of THE PRoDUCER.”—T.R.WATSON, Pony 

Lake, Neb. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Y the appreach 0 of business acceleration with 
the approach of summer have not been alto- 
gether fulfilled. Responsible for this in large 

measure has been the inclemency of the weather in 
the northern section of the country, retarding retail 
buying, which in turn has affected the jobbing and 
wholesale trades. There has been a slowing-up in 
certain manufacturing lines, and sporadic strike 
troubles are interfering more or less with building 
operations. 

On the whole, however, the situation presents 
few features of a depressing character, and none that 
would suggest an early subsidence of the prosperity 
wave on which the United States is at present riding. 
The sum-total of commercial transactions, as gauged 
by bank clearings, car-loadings, and railroad earn- 
ings, remains on an extraordinarily high level, and 
the practically full employment of labor insures con- 
tinuance of the public’s buying power. 

At steel-mills, activity represents about 80 per 
cent of capacity; this being regarded as a relatively 
high figure, and being in excess of last year’s record. 
Steel bars have been advanced in price, while pig iron 
has been marked down. Non-ferrous metals are dull, 
and soft coal and coke quiet. Automobile production 
varies, some factories reporting a record output, while 
others have curtailed operations. The building in- 
dustries show lessened activity, with, however, lumber 
orders at the peak of the year. 

Unfavorable weather conditions have affected the 
textile trade, perhaps, more than any other. Cotton- 
mill operations in New England and the South have 
slowed down; manufacturing of silk goods is at a 
reduced rate; woolen goods are only moderately active. 
Prices on raw wool remain at a low level, being about 
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814 per cent under those of the corresponding season 
in 1925. A slight upward trend has developed in 
hides, but the shoe industry is complaining of lack of 
orders. : 

Harvesting of winter wheat is now progressing in 
the South, and seems on the whole to be turning out 
satisfactorily. In some sections of the middle and 
Atlantic coast states, dry weather, accompanied by 
unseasonable cold, has retarded crops. Private ad- 
vices indicate a reduction in acreage of spring wheat 
of about 500,000 acres from last year. Cotton reports 
are spotty, more warmth being needed over a large 
section of the belt. 

Hogs, sheep, and lambs advanced during May to 
the highest prices of the year. Cattle, as usual, are 
trailing behind. 

In the stock market, following the depression of 
the early spring months, conditions toward the end 
of May showed more buoyancy. Bonds, too, are 
firmer. Money continued quiet, with rates steady. 
Foreign exchange rates have been very wobbly, 
French francs varying widely, with Spanish pesetas 
climbing to the highest point in years. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for the week end- 
ing May 27 was $3.61, compared with $3.48 for the 
end of April and $3.59 for the last week in May a 
year ago. 


WHY BETTER BEEF? 


HERE IS A BELIEF very generally prevalent 
tT in the cattle states of the West that the long- 

talked-of shortage of cattle is at last in sight— 
not perhaps such a shortage as will threaten the coun- 
try with the specter of a beef famine, but such a one 
as will entail on buyers, whether for slaughter or for 
feed-lot, an active rather than a passive attitude, and 
even some loosening of their purse-strings. 

The spring of 1926 in the range country opened 
with something like a boom in stocker prices, and 
even breeding cattle sprang into unwonted demand. 
The exceptional feature of this improved situation on 
the range was that the movement originated there 
and was not a reflection of an upward fluctuation in 
the market for killing cattle. Undoubtedly the ad- 
vance in range prices was inspired by a belief in a 
narrowed supply; but if this faith is to find justifica- 
tion, it can only be in an advancing market for fat 
cattle, whereas recent months have registered more 
retreat than advance, and the few forward move- 
ments have been made with halting and hesitating 
tread. The country has therefore witnessed the sin- 
gular spectacle of breeders contracting their output 
at fairly remunerative figures, while feeders have for 
the most part been losing money on the finished 
product. 

Assuming that a scarcity exists and will shortly 
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make itself felt, the economic law would suggest an 
advance in prices atl along the line, but there is reason 
0 doubt both the willingness and the ability of the 
consumer to meet higher prices than he is paying to- 
day. If retail prices have reached the limit that can 
be exacted from a protesting public, what hope is 
there that the business of the breeder or the feeder 
can be stabilized on a more profitable basis? Will 
either the wholesaler or the retailer consent to operate 
on a smaller margin? It is not likely that he will. 
And if not, how can the wholesaler advance his buy- 
ing prices if he cannot distribute his merchandise at 
higher figures than he is now quoting? The outlook 
is doubtful, to say the least. 


Projects for increasing the demand for beef are 
intheair. The activities of the Meat Board are many 
and various, all pointed more or less directly to that 
objective. The “Truth in Meats” movement, which 
contemplates grading and marking of meat in the 
carcass, has for its object to supply the consumer 
with an easy method of discrimination, in the hope 
that, being no longer fooled in the matter of quality, 
he will become a more satisfied, and therefore a more 
frequent, buyer. If, as a result of this and other 
“campaigns,” the public demand becomes more dis- 
cerning and quality beef becomes more popular, the 
effect on the industry cannot be other than beneficial. 
But it must be remembered that the price of quality 
beef is prohibitive to the great majority of consum- 
ers. The “prime” or “choice” cattle that are slaugh- 
tered at the principal markets are only 5 per cent of 
the total supply. There can be little doubt that, if 
the demand was wider, that demand would be sup- 
plied. As it is, nothing is easier than to oversupply 
the market with good cattle, and even in these days 
of yearling popularity the danger-signal “Too many 
good yearlings!” is flown with disconcerting fre- 
quency. 


The fact is that the predominant demand for beef 
is for cheap, lean meat. And this is not entirely, or 
even very largely, due to ignorance, which could be 
removed by education; it is due partly to taste, but 
principally to the price barrier which holds back the 
great majority of the consuming public from the 
better article. It is not the well-bred, well-finished 
cattle that are popular on the market. It is the slab- 
sided Holstein cow or the plain, warmed-up steer that 
is the ready seller. 


For forty years or more the gospel of better blood 
has been preached to the western stock-grower. From 
no quarter has it gone forth more eloquent and more 
pleading than from that high sanhedrim that has its 
center at the Chicago stock-yards. If a shipper was 


sometimes disappointed with the result of his opera- 
tions—as has been known to happen—the retort was 
obvious: 


His cattle were not good enough; let him 
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breed better cattle, and all would be well. But one 
g@nethod of propaganda has not beer tried—éhat of 
spaying for the cattle on the hoof, when the good ones 
do come in, & price commensurate with the cost of 
production. So long as this method is neglected it 
will be useless to stir up the country to demand better 
beef. More good beef will be produced when, and 
only when, the economic reward is sufficient. It is 
true that the buyer for the feed-lot does occasionally 
pay a premium for quality, but he does this, not be- 
cause as fat cattle they will sell much higher than 
the plain ones carrying equal flesh, but because he 
knows that they can be finished more economically ; 
and even so the differential is not what it ought 
to be. 

“Art for art’s sake” was once a popular slogan 
among the young bloods of an artistic Bohemia. It 
might be taken as the motto of all producers of good 
cattle. The love of the breed, the effort towards an 
ideal, the joy in the near achievement, and the re- 
newed higher aim—these are their incentives. There 
is not now, and there never has been, any other. 


DOCKET 14190 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION, on April 28, 1926, by Commissioner 
Woodlock, rendered an adverse decision in the 
case brought by the American National Live Stock 
Association and the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation asking for the establishment of reasonable 
single- and joint-line rates on live stock in the terri- 
tory between the Missouri River and the Pacific coast, 
outside of markets. The examiner who heard this 
case submitted his report on September 30, 1925. He 
recommended that the commission “should find that 
the rates on live stock throughout the territory in 
issue are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, and 
that a reasonable maximum basis, which would also 
effect a proper relationship of the rates to each other, 
would be the mileage scales hereinafter proposed.” 
He also stated: 

Such an adjustment would not only afford a definitely 
ascertainable maximum rate to the shipper, but would also 
stabilize an adjustment of rates over a wide territory that has 
heretofore been, and is now being, by the complaints now pend- 
ing, dealt with piecemeal. 

While the territory involved was extensive, the 
rate bases suggested by complainants were not com- 
plicated, were fairly comparable with the market 
rates prevailing in the different territories, and were 
predicated upon existing mileage scales authorized in 
substantially similar territory. It would have in- 
flicted no especial hardship on the carriers had the 
commission approved the bases asked for. 

In many instances there have been no reasonable 
single- or joint-line rates for the movement of live 
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stock into feed-lots or between ranges in the terri- 
tory covered by the complaint. Where two or more 
lines were involved, a combination of local rates was 
frequently the only basis—and that was generally 
prohibitive. The case was brought to correct this 
situation. 

However, the commission, while recognizing the 
importance and “desirability for a more stable and 
readily understandable basis of rates which will 
facilitate the movement of stock cattle between 
ranges and feeding points,” evidently concluded that 
nothing should be done pending the action under the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution. The commission was prob- 
ably also influenced by the fact that under previous 
decisions it had authorized maximum mileage scales 
on live stock which did not entirely harmonize with 
each other as to operating conditions or otherwise, or 
with the bases suggested by complainants. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the decision of the commis- 
sion furnishes a partial reason for the decision, 
although it seems to us unduly to magnify the 
unwarranted or varying situation as to present 
rates: 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the complexity of the 
situation with which we are here called upon to deal. The 
attack is upon rates applicable on live stock throughout half 
of the United States. The present rates include specific single- 
and joint-line rates to markets, and a considerable number of 
specific rates from and to points other than markets where any 
considerable volume of movement has developed; mileage rates; 
Class B rates in Pacific coast territory; round-trip rates for 
the movement of stock cattle to and from feeding points; and 
feeding-in-transit arrangements under which stock cattle may 
be started toward a market, stopped for feeding and develop- 
ment, and then moved on to the market at the market rate for 
the through movement. These rates vary over a wide range. 
The rates themselves are on different levels; the carload 
minima are as low as 20,000 pounds and as high as 26,000 
pounds, and certain rates per car are based on even higher 
average actual weights; in some instances stock-cattle rates 
are made lower than those on beef cattle by certain percent- 
ages, but the percentages are not uniform, and in a great 
many other instances there is no distinction made between 
stock and beef cattle; and the provisions respecting the rela- 
tion of rates on sheep to rates on cattle are also different in 
different sections. 

The record contains innumerable rate comparisons, even a 
brief résumé of which would run to undue length, and from 
which, by judicious selection, support could be found for widely 
divergent rate levels. We think it is a sufficient illustration 
of the level of the rates on beef cattle proposed by the com- 
plainants to say that on the whole they are not greatly differ- 
ent from the general average level of the market rates which, 
as above indicated, move the great volume of live-stock traffic. 


The concluding paragraph of the decision ex- 
presses the sympathy of the commission with the con- 
tention of complainants, and recommendation as to 
adjustment by conference with the carriers, etc., as 
follows: 


This record indicates the desirability for a more stable and 
readily ascertainable basis of rates which will facilitate the 
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movement of stock cattle between rangewtand feeding 
and we are entirely In sympathy w omplaif fnts’ de 
this respect, We are, therefore, re nt tod 
plaint; but, in view of the conditions above outtined, and of 
the pendency of American National Live Stock Association, 
et al. v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., et al., Docket No. 15686, and 
related cases, involving live-stock rates generally throughout 
this entire territory, we feel that that is the only course open 
to us upon the present record. This action, however, is net 
to be regarded as an approval of the present basis of rates on 
stock cattle, and we strongly recommend to the defendants 
that they co-operate with the complainants in the establish- 
ment throughout this territory of rates for the movement of 
stock cattle which are adapted to existing operating and trans- 
portation conditions in the different sections, and which will, 
in so far as possible, encourage movements direct from ranges 
to feeding points. Our action here is without prejudice to com- 
plainants’ right to bring the matter before us again with a 
view to developing a record upon which effective action may 
be taken, if, after decision of the cases cited, it appears that 
satisfactory results cannot be accomplished by negotiations 
between the parties. 


- 


In line with the above suggestion of the commis- 
sion, efforts will again be made to adjust this exas- 
perating situation with the carriers. Failing in that, 
resort will once more be had to the commission. 


FARM RELIEF 


Y A VOTE of 212 to 167, the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives on May 21 turned down the Haugen 
price-stabilization bill. States where the ayes 
predominated were those of the corn and wheat belts 
west of Ohio, the Rocky Mountain region, Washing- 
ton, and parts of the South. The opposition, as was 
to be expected, had its stronghold in New England 
and along the Atlantic seaboard, most of the southern 
states, and California. On the whole, the line of 
cleavage was pretty much the same as two years ago 
when the original McNary-Haugen bill was defeated. 
There remain to be voted on the Tincher and 
Aswell bills, or a combination of the two. Both of 
these measures were temporarily withdrawn to give 
the Haugen bill the right-of-way, but since its rejec- 
tion have been reintroduced. Both of them are with- 
out the equalization-fee feature, on which the Haugen 
bill foundered. The Tincher bill has the support of 
the administration. Just how much that counts for 
in the way of votes we shall not attempt to say. Both 
are opposed by farmers’ organizations in the middle 
West, and whether in its present form either could 
command a majority in Congress is doubtful. 

As we write, the center of activity has tempo- 
rarily shifted to the Senate. Here strong forces are 
in motion to tinker together some kind of a compro- 
mise which would have a chance of acceptance and 
could be sent to the House with the advantage of Sen- 
ate indorsement. Western members generally favor 
doing something that would insure them against the 
handicap of going to the hustings this summer empty- 
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handed. This program, however, is not easy of fulfil- 
ment. There are too many different opinions among 
those to be relieved as to the kind of relief they want, 
and too many who on principle are opposed to any 
form of government-directed relief. Besides, the 
Senate’s calendar is clogged with other important 
measures demanding attention before adjournment. 
* All in all, the prospects for satisfactory and effec- 
tive agricultural legislation at the hands of the present 
Congress are none too bright. 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCES 


N CONNECTION WITH the table of exports and 
imports printed in our trade section, we again 
wish to call attention to the fact that exchange 

of commodities, though normally the most important 
element in a country’s international financial deal- 
ings, is by no means the only one. A number of fac- 
tors enter into the calculation which too often are 
overlooked. 

According to a statement recently issued by the 
Department of Commerce, on the “invisible” group 
of items making up a large part of the sum-total of 
our transactions with other nations (such as interest 
on inter-allied debts and on private loans, ocean 
freights, money spent by tourists, remittances by im- 
migrants, motion-picture royalties, expenditures ir. 
missionary and charitable work, etc.) there was last 
year a deficit for the United States of $343,000,000, 
cutting down by more than one-half the favorable 
balance of $666,000,000 on our merchandise, or “‘visi- 
ble,” business. Hereto should be added the move- 
ment of capital (principally in the form of new 
foreign loans, purchase and sale of securities, and 
bonds paid off), and exports and imports of gold and 
silver, showing a net outgo of $326,000,000. Adding 
this to the loss incurred on the “invisible” group of 
items, we get $669,000,000, or $3,000,000 more than 
the $666,000,000 representing the favorable balance 
on our commodity exports. Decreases in foreign 
bank deposits in the United States swelled this “defi- 
cit” to $64,000,000. Similarly calculated, in 1924 
we had a favorable balance of $74,000,000. 

Of course, in dealing with matters of this nature, 
it should be remembered that such terms as “favor- 
able” and “unfavorable” balances are simply figures 
of speech—mere accounting devices that mean little 
or nothing in the aggregate of the nation’s wealth. 
For the money spent abroad for merchandise we have 
secured its equivalent in goods. The gold and silver 
exported or imported is largely in settlement for com- 
modities shipped out or brought in, and is thus really 
counted twice. Loans to foreign countries, while a 
temporary outgo of capital, in fact are investments, 
and should be posted on the credit side of the ledger 
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as long as the prospect remains good for payment of 
both interest and principal. Only in the case of such 
items as tourists’ expenditures abroad, immigrants’ 
remittances, contributions to foreign charities, and 
similar unproductive outlays, may we speak of a 
direct loss. And even here there are certain compen- 
sations. The lady from Washington who brings back 
a Paris gown or two, and the Scotchman who comes 
over on an American liner, on a ticket bought with 
the money sent him by his brother in Chicago, return 
a fair measure of the value spent abroad. 

International balances are a complicated subject. 
If visible items alone were determinative, a phenome- 
non like Great Britain, normally adding to her wealth 
from year to year while as regularly importing far 
in excess of her exports, would be inexplicable. And 
the accumulations of the world’s gold in the cellars of 
our own federal reserve banks, while reassuring from 
the point of view of potential national resources, is 
not necessarily synonymous with a corresponding de- 
gree of general prosperity or a well-ordered and per- 
manently successful economic system. 


William B. Colver 


ILLIAM B. COLVER, former chairman of 

W\ the Federal Trade Commission, died at his 

home in Washington, D. C., on May 28, after 

several months’ illness. Mr. Colver was born in 

Wellington, Ohio, in 1870. After graduating from the 

state university, he practiced law for two years, and 

then entered the newspaper field. At the time of his 

retirement from active work in 1924 he was editorial 
director of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


In 1917 President Wilson appointed Mr. Colver a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission, on which 
he served for four years. He bitterly opposed the 
excess-profits tax, which he believed to be uneconomic. 
By stockmen, however, he will be best remembered 
from his fight against the extension of control by the 
big packers over allied industries. In 1919 he ad- 
dressed the American National Live Stock Association 
at its convention in Denver, explaining the report of 
the commission on packer activities. 





French Import Duties to be Re-established 


The French import duties on live animals and meats, 
which were suspended in 1914, are to be re-established, with 
an increase of 30 per cent. 


Government Packing Plant for Uruguay 


A loan of $45,000,000 is being floated in the United States 
by the government of Uruguay. Of this amount, it is stated 
that $10,000,000 will be used for the construction of a national 
packing plant in Montevideo. 
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SOME PROBLEMS FACING THE STOCKMAN 


KINNEY CouNTY, TEX., May 19, 1926. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


The May issue of THE PRODUCER has been received and, 
like all previous numbers, read with interest. However, I 
missed “The Stockmen’s Exchange.” What has happened to 
the pages devoted to the free-speech principle? It is valuable 
for all of us to get other stockmen’s ideas on various topics. 
The heading “The Stockmen’s Exchange” causes every reader 
to think that each individual has a voice in shaping plans for 
the betterment of live-stock conditions. 

Do not do away with “The Spice-Box” carried in THE 
PRODUCER. One needs a smile stimulant after reading about 
the past history and uncertain future of the live-stock business. 
It is a fine column to finish off and round out the necessarily 
more or less heavy reading of former pages. 


One of the most common theories propounded in articles 
of today is that any price which will allow a profit to the pro- 
ducer will automatically increase production to the point of 
oversupply. Theorists do not figure much on the weather 
affecting supply, and various other matters affecting the other 
end—demand. Since having had a little experience, my school- 
day conception of the law of supply and demand has changed 
somewhat. The economic law can be modified to a large ex- 
tent by unified buying interests. 

Another point on which men of purely theoretical editorial 
tendencies make errors is the system of figuring a farmer’s or 
a stockman’s possible profits by what has been accomplished 
in some one year or by some specially equipped experimental 
station. The experimental experts, as a rule, do not make 
these gross errors, but other people do. The basis for figuring 
the cost of a certain crop—or, rather, estimating the cost of 
production—whether it be calves or cotton or almost anything 
else, is the five- or ten-year period. These tests are valuable 
when a proper, common-sense audit is made. 


Conditions in the agricultural lines have been bad since 
time immemorial, I presume. The so-called wealthy retired 
farmers or stockmen are rather few and far between. Practi- 
cally all of these men, if they are honest with themselves, will 
admit that, in addition to their ability to stick with the busi- 
ness, the thing which really made them rich was the increase 
in land values. 

Rural conditions in the United States and the standard of 
living of average country people are low when compared with 
conditions in the cities. The 1920 federal census reports water 
piped into only one farm home out of every ten, and only one 
equipped bathroom in every sixty-four rural homes. It takes 
money to have the usual conveniences. Generally speaking, 
farmers who happen to be prosperous take a pride in having 
a properly equipped, modern farm house. 


Farmers or stockmen never have been prosperous, as the 


term is commonly understood, and it is high time that they ~ 


join some organization which is working for the good of their 


business. The small membership fee which is generally charged 
should not be considered. The funds of organizations are under 
control of high-class, successful men, who give their time, and 
ability, free for the common good. The associations’ books are 
open to inspection. There are certain expenses in any efficient 
working organization which have to be met. Just remember, 
those of you who do not believe in membership fees. that you 
cannot get something for nothing, but many times you can get 
very high value for a small membership fee. Men who cannot 
afford to belong to an organization had better salvage what is 
left in their business and go to work for somebody who is 
more fortunately situated financially. If you do not believe 
organization is worth while, take a look at the benefits derived 
by labor from its trade unions. Unions are necessary, but 
often they are mismanaged and overshoot the mark. In spite 
of mismanagement, however, they have benefited the laboring- 
man’s working conditions tremendously. 

A few words as to the proposed “truth-in-meats” regula- 
tion. It is the biggest and best proposition that has been 
advanced, providing the meat experts can agree with the vari- 
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ous beef-cattle interests on a practical method of classification 
and marking. Let us have the tentative plans through the 
columns of THE PRODUCER. Has anyone advanced the proposi- 
tion of grading the meat according to relative cost of the beef 
on the hoof? 

No dealer whose business is properly conducted should 
object to labeling the quality of the meat which he handles for 
the protection of the consuming public—provided, of course, 
that all killers are required to have their meat labeled. When 
a purchaser pays a high price, hoping to get a “chewable” 
cut of meat, and gets a poor piece, it creates discrimination 
against the eating of all meat, limits demand, and hurts every- 
ene except the too shrewd retailer. The producer is hurt most 
of all, since he has a ranch the land of which can be used only 
for producing live stock. All the rest of the men up the line 
to the ultimate consumer can turn their plant into other uses, 
or sell out their furniture and fixtures and go into some other 
business. 

Pork does not have so many different qualities as “lamb” 
or beef. Practically all pork meat can be masticated without 
great effort, which cannot be said of some “beef.” All “beef” 
does not come from “beeves,” as the term is used by cattle- 
men. I think that the unfortunate experiences of the public 
from time to time in buying retail cuts of “beef,” represented 
as “good beef,” have played some part in advancing the con- 
sumption of pork, to the detriment of the beef-cattle producers 
of the United States. Let us get all knowing heads together, 
and have a workable plan drawn up by meat experts, working 
with the American National Live Stock Association, and give 
the lawmakers at Washington a chance to aid the cattle and 
sheep industry by simply compelling the truth in all retailing 
of meats. 

The only point to hesitate on, in passing a truth-in-meats 
law, is whether experts know enough about the grading of 
beef to make marking of assistance to the consumer—whether 
the law would operate actually as a truth-in-meats law for the 
benefit of consumer and producer. I do not think that pro- 
ducers and consumers will get much encouragement for the 
plan from the middlemen, but it can be made a law without 
their encouragement. It would speak well for the national 
packers if they would actually assist in the plan. There will 
be plenty of opposition to the truth-in-meats proposal, but the 
truth is pretty hard to argue against. 

J. F. B. 


LIKES OUR COMMISSION-RATE SUGGESTIONS 


THEDFORD, ONTARIO, May 24, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have read with deep interest the recommendations of 
the managing editor of THE PRODUCER for a scale of commis- 
sion rates for handling and selling live stock in the markets 
of the United States, as presented in your May number. I 
feel that I owe him an apology, as I have for many years 
entertained a slight prejudice against him, owing to my belief 
that he was the originator of the cut-rate movement against 
the commission men. 

For forty years I was engaged in the live-stock commis- 
sion business in the leading markets of the country. In 1909 
I drew up a set of commission rules which I presented to the 
live-stock convention meeting at Buffalo in that year. These 
rules were adopted unanimously, and without discussion, by 
all the exchanges. Your suggested rates are higher than those 
I drew up; so I take my hat off to you and offer my compli- 
ments. 

There are undoubtedly too many engaged in the commis- 
sion business, and too many who have no ability as salesmen. 
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What we need is an iron-clad rule to govern rates in all the 
markets. A good salesman could secure enough business at 
your rates to make a reasonable amount of money, if he had 
a square deal and no underhanded competition. 


J. H. CAMPBELL. 


RAINS CHEER CALIFORNIA 


CEDARVILLE, CAL., May 10, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


This part of the country is somewhat earlier than nor- 
mal, following a mild winter. Sheep are in good condition, 
and the lamb crop has been satisfactory. Some wool has beer 
contracted at 32 cents. Present offers are around 30 cents, 
which growers are not inclined to accept. Cattle have gone 
on the range in fine shape, and there is considerable hay left 
over—probably half enough for another winter. The number 
of cattle here has diminished by about one-third during the 
past two years. 

There is only a light snow-pack in the mountains, which 
will mean a short irrigation season; but the alfalfa and wild- 
hay crops are well advanced, and, with the good rains that 
Wwe enjoyed during the early part of April, we shall have 
plenty of hay for another winter. Prospects look favorable 
for more rain, in which case heavy crops will be harvested. 

Cattlemen are in somewhat better financial condition than 
they have been, but, according to the best estimates, are still 
producing beef steers at a loss. 

F. E. Bus. 


RAINS BENEFIT NEW MEXICO RANGE 


HILusporo, N. M., May 24, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I am glad to report that range and live-stock conditions 
are about as good as I ever saw them in southern New Mexico 
for this season. The oldest inhabitants have never seen so 
much rain in March, April, and May as we have had this 
year. All kinds of stock wintered extraordinarily well. 

Owing to the drought that has prevailed during the past 
few years, and the heavy marketing of calves last fall and 
winter, there are very few steers left for sale on the ranges. 
There has been a brisk demand for what there were, and 
most of them are either contracted or delivered at this writing. 
Prices for yearlings are around $8 to $10 higher than last 
year. Prospects are not good for a heavy calf crop, on ac- 
count of the disastrous drought from which we suffered up to 
July, 1925; but what calves we get should be better than the 
average, owing to the abundance of feed available this year. 
There seems to be much inquiry for stock cattle to restock 
ranches and ranges that have been depleted by drought and 
liquidation. 

Many stockmen using the public domain are keenly dis- 
appointed over the failure of Congress to pass the much- 
needed legislation to put the domain under some kind of con- 
trol. Everybody here agrees that the Stanfield bill is much 
to be preferred to the present condition on the public lands. 


H. L. PARKS. 


HOPE IS GREEN IN ARIZONA 


DouGuas, ARIz., May 10, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 
Everything looks much brighter for dear old Arizona. 
Prices are considerably higher, and we have had wonderful 
rains over the whole state this spring. F. P. Moore. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


Railroad Labor Bill 


N MAY 11 the Watson-Parker railroad labor bill was 
O passed by the Senate, by a vote of 69 to 13. The bill had 
previously been passed by the House and, having been signed 
by the President, is now a law. It abolishes the Railroad 
Labor Board and substitutes therefor a system by which wage 
and other disputes between carriers and their employees are to 
be settled on a purely voluntary basis. Amendments to safe- 
guard the interests of the public by giving it representation 
on the Board of Mediation provided for under the bill were 
voted down, as was also an amendment for the repeal of 
section 15-a of the Esch-Cummins Act—the “guarantee clause” 
—allowing railroads a return of 5%, per cent on their valua- 
tion. The measure had been opposed by various farmers’ 
organizations. 

Agricultural Appropriations 


On the same day the President signed the agricultural 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year July 1, 1926, to June 30, 
1927, making available about one million dollars above the 
amount voted by Congress last year, and considerably increas- 
ing a large number of the budget estimates. Indemnities in 
connection with tuberculosis-eradication work thus get $1,660,- 
000 more than proposed by the Budget Committee; tick erad- 
ication, $115,721 more; hog-cholera work, $37,443 more; meat 
inspection, $46,110 more. To the appropriation for the market 
news service, $120,402 is added; to farmers’ co-operative dem- 
onstrations, $40,086; to live-stock production in sugar-cane and 
semi-arid districts, $43,930 and $13,000, respectively. Nearly 
all the grants for the eradication of injurious insects and 
parasitic plant diseases have been increased, $111,370 addi- 
tional having been given to the prevention of the spread of the 
European corn-borer. On the other hand, the enforcement of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act will have to get along with 
$40,000 less. 


Extension of Time for Return of Cattle in Mexico 


On May 18 the Senate, by a unanimous vote, adopted the 
joint resolution extending until January 1, 1927, the time 
during which cattle shipped or driven into Mexico for tem- 
porary pasturage may be returned to the United States free 
of duty. 

Freight-Rate Hearings 

Oral argument in the rate-structure investigation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under the Hoch-Smith Res- 
olution and the petition of the carriers for a general increase 
of 5 per cent in freight rates and a 20 per cent advance on 
live stock, got under way at Washington on May 19 and closed 
on May 30. The railroads, of course, were strongly repre- 
sented, taking up the first two days of the hearing with their 
pleas. They were followed by representatives of state util- 
ities commissions, live-stock exchanges, chambers of commerce, 





and shippers—all speaking in vigorous opposition to any ad- 
vance, and asserting that instead producers were justly enti- 
tled to relief from existing rates. 

For the American National Live Stock Association ap- 
peared Sam H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, Texas, its attorney, 
who declared that live-stock shippers were already overbur- 
dened by excessive freight charges, and that the carriers 
should be compelled to reduce them. Mr. Cowan filed a brief 
with the commission, attacking the contention of the roads 
that the Hoch-Smith Resolution did not include animal products 
in the scope of the inquiry. 


REPORT OF PACKERS AND STOCK-YARDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


N FEBRUARY 16, 1926, the Senate adopted a resolution 
QO calling upon the Secretary of Agriculture to publish a 
report on the administration of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, or thereafter. 
The resolution, as stated in the preamble, was based on re- 
quests concerning the enforcement of the act which had come 
from the American National Live Stock Association and 
others. Specifically it asked for information with regard to 
(1) the present organization for the administration of the 
act; (2) progress made in obtaining access to packers’ books; 
(3) volume of business done at public stock-yards, especially 
with reference to co-operative agencies; (4) rates and charges 
at markets; (5) steps taken to bring about a cessation of dis- 
criminatory and unfair practices; and (6) changes in the act 
deemed desirable. 
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Pursuant to this resolution, John T. Caine, III, chief of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, was directed by 
the secretary to prepare a report, which has now been issued. 
It covers the period from July 1, 1924, to March 30, 1926. 

According to the report, there were on March 30 of this 
year 77 stock-yards subject to the act, 5,653 registered market 
agencies and dealers, and about 525 packers. 

Since November 1, 1924, bonds have been required of all 
matket agencies. A large number of traders, however, have 
failed to comply with this demand, and action is pending to 
compel them. . 

Mention is made of the cases involving discrimination 
against the Producers’ Commission Association by certain old- 
line market agencies at Kansas City and Oklahoma City. In 
the first of these cases, an order issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to “cease and desist” was invalidated by an injunc- 
tion granted by the court, saying that the order was not within 
the scope of the complaint. At Oklahoma City indictments 
were secured against fifty-five agencies charged with boycott- 
ing the co-operative concern, to which a demurrer was inter- 
posed in the federal court, and sustained on the ground that 
the offense charged had not been subject to previous investiga- 
tion and decision by the secretary. An order of inquiry was 
subsequently issued. The case is now pending. 

In the matter of commission charges, the statement is 
made that “on several markets the schedules have been re- 
vised in order to remove ambiguities.” Two co-operative mar- 
ket agencies in January, 1925, were permitted to make con- 
siderable reductions in their fees, but restored the previous 
rates a year later. A new schedule, slightly increasing charges, 
was filed by the Denver Live Stock Exchange in March, 1925. 
These are the only changes made during the period covered 
by the report. 

A list of formal dockets is given. A total of 80 cases—20 
concerning commission or stock-yard rates and 60 involving 
trade practices—were pending on July 1, 1924, or have been 
instituted since. Of these 80 cases, 19 are still pending, 27 
have been dismissed, in 28 a “cease and desist” order has been 
issued, in 5 a suspension order, and in 1 a reparation order. 
Cases involving commission rates are pending at Portland, 
Oklahoma City, National Stock Yards (Illinois), Omaha, and 
Sioux City. Cases involving stock-yard charges are pending 
at Omaha, Chicago, Pittsburg, and St. Paul. Following is the 
history of the seven commission-rate cases handled during the 
period in question: 


Docket No. 9.—On July 25, 1922, a petition was filed by 
the American National Live Stock Association and others, 
averring that commission charges at North Portland, Oregon, 
were unreasonable. On September 15, 1923, respondents sub- 
mitted an answer, denying the allegation. On May 29, 1924, 
a hearing was ordered by the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
was begun on July 22. On November 10, 1924, the examiner 
made his report, finding the charges unreasonable and recom- 
mending reductions. No action has yet been taken. 

Docket No. 10.—On the same date—July 25, 1922—a case 
was brought by the American National Live Stock Association 
and others against the market agencies operating at Fort 
Worth, Texas, charging unreasonable rates. Respondents filed 
their answer on September 30, 1922. Hearings were ordered 
held on March 19, 1923, and again on April 11-14, 1924. On 
November 14, 1924, the examiner made his report, recommend- 
ing reductions. On March 3, 1925, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (Mr. Gore) dismissed this case “without prejudice.” 

Docket No. 15.—A case was initiated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture (Mr. Wallace) on October 30, 1922, against com- 
mission companies at Denver, Colorado, growing out of a new 
tariff filed on October 14 of that year. After hearings, the 
examiner, on November 10, 1924, submitted his report, finding 
the proposed charges unreasonable. This case was likewise 
dismissed by Mr. Gore, “without prejudice,” on March 3, 1925. 

Docket No. 83.—Acting in accordance with a complaint 
made by the Oklahoma Live Stock Exchange that rates 
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charged by a certain market agency were too low, the secre- 
tary, on February 29, 1924, issued an order of inquiry into the 
reasonableness of all commission rates at Oklahoma City. 
Hearings were held on April 8, 1924. On July 21, 1924, the 
examiner issued his findings, to which exceptions were filed 
on October 3, 1924. That case is still pending. 

Dockets Nos. 122, 123, 124, and 132—On July 29, 1924, 
the acting Secretary of Agriculture issued on order of inves- 
tigation to determine the reasonableness of an increased rate 
schedule filed by. commission companies at National Stock 
Yards, East St. Louis, Illinois. A hearing was held on August 
11, 1924. These cases were later consolidated with another at 
the same place. On October 10, 1924, the secretary ordered 
a hearing on the consolidated cases, which was held on March 
24, 1925. The case is still pending. 

Docket No. 143.—On January 16, 1926, certain commission 
companies at South Omaha, Nebraska, published a tariff of 
increased rates. An order was issued by the secretary on 
January 25, suspending the tariff for thirty days and directing 
an investigation. On February 20 another suspension of thirty 
days was ordered. Hearings were held between March 25 and 
April 16. The case is pending. (See May Propucer, page 15.) 

Dockets Nos. 145 and 151.—Two cases have been brought 
by the Secretary of Agriculture against certain commission 
companies at Sioux City, Iowa, charging unreasonable rates. 
Hearings were ordered held on May 24, 1926. (Later post- 
poned until June 28.) 


We are informed that the big packers generally have 
refused the secretary access to their books. Late in 1923 
mandamus proceedings to compel them to grant such access 
were instituted by the Department of Justice against Swift. 
Cudahy, and Wilson in the District Court at Chicago. <A 
motion to dismiss the petition was filed by the packers. On 
June 28, 1924, the court overruled the motion and ordered the 
writs of mandamus issued, subject to appeal. After filing of 
answers and argument, the case was submitted on December 
8, 1924, and on July 25, 1925, was decided in favor of the gov- 
ernment. The packers then took it to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, where it is now pending. 

In 1924 co-operative market agencies handled 15.3 per 
cent of the total number of head of live stock received at pub- 
lic stock-yards. In 1925 the percentage decreased to 14.5. A 
complete list of receipts at sixty-six markets for the four 
years 1922-25 is included in the report. 

In reply to the request for suggested changes in the act, 
it is declared that experience ‘in its administration has demon- 
strated the necessity of two important amendments. The pur- 
pose of one of these would be to bring under its disciplinary 
measures employees of registered agencies who have been 
guilty of wrongful practices. This could be brought about by 
requiring such employees to register. The other amendment 
would put the burden of proof upon any market agency or 
stock-yard company seeking an increase in its rates or charges, 
as is now done in proceedings before. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to railroad rates. 


CHIEF OF AGRICULTURAL BUREAU RESIGNS 


HOMAS P. COOPER, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, has tendered his resignation to Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, in order to resume his duties as dean of 
the College of Agriculture and director of the Experiment 
Station of the University of Kentucky. The resignation took 
effect June 10. L. S. Tenny, assistant chief, has been ap- 
pointed acting chief of the bureau. 


Canadian Meat Consumption 


Figures for 1925 give Canadian consumption of beef and 
pork as 74.91 and 78.06 pounds per capita, compared with 71.9 
and 77.1 pounds, respectively, in the United States. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MAY 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


[EpiTor’s Note.—Our market editor, James E. Poole, 
being ill, the below report of conditions at the Chicago market 
in May has kindly been furnished THE PRODUCER by the rep- 
resentative of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration in 
that city. It will please Mr. Poole’s many friends to learn that 
next month he hopes to be able to resume his regular duties.] 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1926. 


HETHER LAST MONTH’S CATTLE MARKET was in 

the throes of a change, and how emphatic that change 
would be, were questions eliciting a good deal of interest as 
the month closed. Bullish talk of a dollar advance in June or 
by the middle of July was predicated on the belief by some 
that the peak of the Nebraska, Dakota, and western Iowa run 
was over; that a fairly consistent shipper demand would con- 
tinue to assert itself, to the advantage of the better grades of 
steers with weight; and that high pork values would stimulate 
beef. 


Bear Contingent Looks for Dull Trade in Heavies 


But there was another side of the story—the bear side: 
that contingent still believing in a numerical generosity of 
trans-Missouri and Corn Belt steers, and in the inadequacy of 
shipper demand to establish, without further preparation, that 
history is such a repetitious jade that last year’s more or less 
inconsistent, and certainly disconcerting, runaway market on 
heavy steers can run away again. It was further the argu- 
ment of this bear side that, having lost control of the hog 
market, the clamps would be kept screwed down on cattle to 
the last moment, and that May conditions would continue in 
vogue, so far as heavies were concerned. 


Continued Losses Predicted on Choice Steers 


This meant, in the eyes of the bear faction, of course, that 
losses of $10 to $20 per head suffered on good to choice heavy 
steers would continue—probably enhance; that the finishers 
who turned out the season’s gigantic crop of high-dressing, 
marbled beef had the least to show for their efforts, physical 
and financial; that the careless feeder, or the one who dealt 
in low-qualitied “rang-a-tangs,” would grab relatively the only 
piece of money to be made this season in the cattle-feeding 
business; that a crooked-barreled steer, which in a season of 
big corn surpluses could not avoid putting on a little meat, 
would sell so close to finished bullocks as to make the trans- 
action seem not only illogical, but discouraging; and that a 
worn-out and diseased dairy cow would be raced after, while 
a load of six- to eight-month steers with quality would be 
disdained. 

Characteristics of May Cattle Market 


Such, at least, was the tenor of the market during May. 
But there were a few changes, not only in steers, but in other 
classes, which for the future promised to be significant. For 
instance: 


1. Heavy steers lost 25 to 50 cents, dragging along unde- 
pendably at new low levels for the year. 

2. Demand became more emphatically centered on year- 
lings, but choice specimens of the latter continued scarce. 
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8. The scarcity of light yearling steers helped light 
heifers, which got competition and made money, as did the 
general run of yearlings and “cheap” steers. 


4. The April glamour on canner and cutter cows became 
dimmed, but 50- to 75-cent declines in this class were not much 
more pronounced than the break on choice heavy steers, so 
that the relative out-of-lineness remained extant. Heavy 
bologna bulls held just under $7—a fitting commentary on 
sausage-material demand. 


5. Texas grassers started to run freely and, although fig- 
uring in a break at Fort Worth and some of the river markets, 
continued to sell closer to grain-fattened steers than at any 
other time in the history of the trade. 


6. Thin stockers held up under the impetus of grazing 
demand; meaty feeders lost ground; but all cattle that went 
back eost within 75 cents to $1 of fat offerings. 


$10.35 Month’s Top Figure 


The month saw a world of high-dressing steers with 
weight selling at $9.50 to $10, the latter figure, as the month 
wore along, taking four-year-old 1,702-pound averages that 
had seen all the corn they could eat for eight months. 
Nebraskas scaling 1,350 to 1,500 pounds and more rolled in 
to drag and languish all the way from $9 to $10, a few making 
$10.10 to $10.25, with a load or two that caught the eye of a 
particular shipper at $10.35; nothing selling above $10.25, and 
very few at that price, after the middle of the month. Bullocks 
scaling 1,400 pounds and better sold downward to $9, a whole 
flock of heavy steers that were good for a yield of 60 per cent 
and better going at $9.25 to $9.40. Colorado was on the job, 
reaping $9 to $9.75 for a price range, with numerous loads at 
$9.25 to $9.60. Wyoming fed steers with considerable weight 
went in a similar price spread, most of these thick-fleshed 
western steers, like Corn Belt offerings, having eaten their 
heads off. At the same time, a few loads of 1,050- to 1,100- 
pound grass Texans arrived at Chicago and sold at $7.25 to 
$7.75—a feature which gave advocates of buying choice feed- 
ers something to worry about on the basis of existing demand. 


Large Dressing Percentages Scored 


That declines and relatively low price-levels on heavy 
steers did not tell the whole story is tacitly proved by the 
remarkably high dressing percentages uncovered during the 
month. In fact, yields were gigantic. There were bundles of 
63 to 64 per cent steers, and 64% per cent and better was not 
uncommon when trans-Missouri runs were in full blast. Every- 
thing was not only rolling fat, but “hog-fat,” at times drawing 
adverse criticism from beef men who admonished buyers to 
“lay off’ so much tallow. But the yields were there, and $9 
to $9.50 bought plenty of steers with weight that dressed 60 
to 62 per cent. On the breaks some of these high-dressing 
steers sold below $9, afternoon markets usually putting every- 
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thing with weight on the bargain counter. By contrast, the 
$8 to. $8.50 steers which were short-feds, scaling in most in- 
stances 1,100 pounds downward and dressing from 55 to 57 
per cent, were high; but killers were not able to depress these 
cheap steers much, feeder competition, scarcity, and the con- 
tinued healthy demand for lower grades of dressed steer beef 
dictating the narrow price range. 


Marked Scarcity of Yearlings 


The yearling-steer supply was rarely equal to demand, 
and choice light-weights were practically absent—a feature 
which placed baby-beef heifers scaling under 700 pounds in 
the same price niche with steers all month long. Unable to 
get enough steer yearlings to go around, buyers, both big and 
small, invaded the heifer supply, anything averaging 800 
pounds downward thus being guaranteed a competitive mar- 
ket—much more than could be said of heavy heifers, weighty 
kosher cows, and, of course, big-weight steers. That yearling 
steers did not exceed $10.25 was traceable to the absence of 
strictly choice offerings. Baby heifers sold upward to $10.15, 
and, as the month closed, the snappy trade in heifers and light 
steers was uncovering a $9 to $9.75 trade on heifer yearlings, 
choice kinds at $10 selling on a parity with the best heavy 
bullocks that long feeding periods could furnish. 


Little Steers Doing Well 


A run of medium to choice heifers has paid a good board. 
bill, and most little steers have done well, original costs having 
permitted a profit even with the selling price below $10. On 
the other hand, many heavy bullocks now figuring as money- 
losers cost $8 to $8.50 and more last fall, when heavy cattle 
were leading yearlings by dollars. The quicksand status of 
heavy bullocks since the first of the year has resulted in a 
preponderantly larger supply of light feeders and yearlings 
being returned to the country from every market, which gives 
support to predictions that the supply of little steers will 
become more liberal from June on. There is nothing to sug- 
gest an impending scarcity of steers scaling 1,100 pounds 
down, but, with Nebraska cleaned up, the mercurial demand 
for heavies will have a much more restricted reservoir to draw 
from—a feature which is inducing a few finishers to gamble 
on half-fat bullocks scaling 1,100 to 1,200 pounds at $9 
to $9.50. 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 
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Canners at Lower Levels 


April’s erratic trade in canner and cutter cows—dairy- 
bred offerings mostly that were weeded out by the tuber- 
culosis-eradication campaign—is not likely to be repeated. 
Common and medium grades of beef have fallen, and light 
Texas steers are at hand to use as a club in breaking every- 
thing in she-stock circles except grain-fed specialties. These 
southwestern steers dropped 25 to 50 cents, or down to $5.75 
to $6.50, at Fort Worth, furnishing a grade of beef which until 
recently had to be had from lower-grade cows and heifers. 
As ‘the month closed, $4.50 canners were strong-weights that 
would have brought 75 cents more a month earlier, while light 
southwestern ragamuffin canner cows at $3.75 to $4.40 would 
have brought $4.60 to $5 when all interests were licking the 
platter clean of the Corn Belt’s condemned dairy herds in 
April. 

Healthy Trade in She-Stock to Continue 


Everything “cheap,” however, is selling sharply higher 
than last year, and will probably continue to bring out-of-line 
prices with both finished steers and yearlings all summer. A 
short summer run of fat cows is in prospect, and, while a 
gradually increasing supply of grass steers will weaken fat- 
cow and heifer prices from current levels, which, in spite of 
the month’s decline, are emphatically out of line with finished 
steers, there is every likelihood of a continued healthy trade 
on female cattle of all grades and weights. A moderate supply 
of bulls has maintained prices that are the highest since war 
days, and expanded competition for a smaller veal crop has 
resulted in a $13 to $14 trade on shipper and small killer 
account, the latter interests worrying the big packers by 
expanding their operations and forcing the big fellows into 
an $11 to $13 market on medium to choice light vealers, much 
against their will. 


Hog Values Highest in Six Years 


Expectations of big killers of increased hog runs turned 
out exactly as did their March anticipations—an idle dream. 
As the month closed, seven large markets were more than 
175,000 head short; values had reached the highest levels, both 
for top and for average cost, in six years; a spread of $1 was 
taking butchers ranging from 400-pounders to feather-weight 
kinds, and packing sows were selling within $1 of weighty 
butchers. The top, starting the month at $13.60, had, along 
with butchers and packing sows, raced forward until lights 
scored $14.80, with 200- to 225-pound averages at $14.25 to 
£14.50, and 325- to 350-pound butchers sold at $13.60 to $14.15, 
packing sows at the high time making $12.50 to $13. Starting 
the month around $12.75, average cost passed $14; but mod- 
erate price recessions developed at the end on light hogs and 
packing sows, although heavy butchers lost comparatively 
little from the high time. 


Shippers Setting Price Pace 


The summer run of sows was increasing as the month 
ended, but the spring pig crop over most of the Corn Belt was 
discouraging, and many sows may be held for further breed- 
ing. Attractive prices have not been able to draw more than 
liberal-sized runs—a sign of real scarcity. This factor keeps 
the trade on a cured-pork basis, current values being too high 
for putting much product into cure. Shippers were active, 
setting the price pace, big killers resorting to afternoon mar- 
kets, direct buying, and every trick known to the trade to stem 
the advance. The upturn in lard was not in keeping with the 
gain on foot, that commodity having been depressed and neg- 
lected during a period of overtalked corn agitation last spring. 
Only more hogs will break the hog market. High pork is 
helping an oversupplied beef trade. 
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Spring Lambs in Sharp Advance 


The weather man dictated the fat-lamb market, and, with 
only a handful of native springers available, and the California 
crop of fat, sappy offerings sharply curtailed by early drought 
in that state, price advances were spectacular. Chicago had 
50,000 fewer lambs than at the same period a year earlier, 
seven large markets uncovering approximately 150,000 fewer 
lambs than May, 1925, thus creating starvation supplies at 
every market on the map. 


Residue of Old Crop Profits 


The advance wave caught the tail-end of the old-crop lamb 
movement and lifted it $1.50 to $2 over late April, and $5 to 
6 over the February low spot, shorn lambs reaching $16.50— 
the highest since 1920. A $15 to $16 trade in shorn offerings, 
regardless of weight, during the closing days of the month, 
was dollars higher than best woolskins when the intermoun- 
tain feed-lots were disgorging, and anything weighing over 
90 pounds was anathema. Even cull lambs of old-crop vintage 
sold at $11.50 to $13, so hungry did killers become late in the 
month, dressed prices at that time ruling practically $8 higher 
than a year earlier. 


Californias Go to Corn Belt Finishers 


Best Californias stopped at $17.25, but a handful of choice 
native springers sold at $17 to $18 and upward to $18.50. 
Early in the month sorted western-coast lambs sold largely at 
$16 to $16.50, outs making $14.50 downward. Fat supplies 
from that source dwindled to killers, but kinds in feeder flesh 
became more numerous. At first hesitant, the Corn Belt finally 
took hold of these thin California lambs, a $13.50 to $13.85 
market developing at Chicago, finishers buying freely at 
Omaha at $13 to $13.50. As the month closed, scouts from 
the Corn Belt personally visited the native haunts of the 


California thin-lamb crop, buying freely for their clientele of 
finishers in the East. 


Good Lamb Trade to Continue 


Prospects remained rosy for a remunerative June trade, 
supplies sufficiently large to break the market, and keep it 
broke, being only dimly available beforé late in June. This 
insures a good market, not only on early natives, but on shed 
iambs out of Idaho, some of the latter showing up at the 
western market as the month closed.’ But values have reached 
such dizzy heights, as supply figures were dammed up by a 
late spring and other adverse weather conditions, that distri- 
bution must be carefully watched when an advancing season 
releases the barriers and marketing begins in earnest. 


Aged Sheep Suffer Decline 


A run of Texas sheep broke aged classes $3 to $3.50, 
shorn ewes dropping from $10 to $7.50. Some of this decline 
Was restored in sympathy with the late advance in lambs. 
Plenty of sheep for the limited mutton demand will probably 
be available for the remainder of the season, especially if the 


expected fall liquidation of old ewes develops from the 
Northwest. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics} 


INCE JANUARY 1 of this year, stockers and feeders have 
S cost $8 and better on the average. Try as they might, 
finishers have been unable to get more than a temporary ad- 
vantage from breaks that have been few and far between, 
and, although fat prices have been unhesitatingly downward, 
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stock-cattle and light-feeder values have usually been in the 
ascendancy. May breaks on good to choice fat steers with 
weight, coupled with firmness on finishing material, saw sev- 
eral weeks when average costs of feeders and of fat bullocks 
at Chicago were less than 75 cents apart, although the fat 
contingent included hundreds of long-fed Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and Iowa steers whose six to eight months’ diet on corn, 
cake, and roughage certainly had not been stinted. The closing 
days of May saw the general run of stockers and feeders at 
Chicago costing $7.50 to $8.50, and averaging right at $8; 
while fat steers which ran more than 40 per cent of good and 
choice grades, most of them heavy and many fashioned like 
butter in a mold, went to the more or less disdainful killers at 
only a few cents better than $9 as an average. 

The country has had only one incentive to buy thin cattle— 
a surplus of cheap corn; to which was added, as the season 
advanced, a crop of grass which, without bovine tenants, would 
have the value of a flat tire. Fat values, especially the market 
on heavy steers, have been unfailingly discouraging, and re- 
mained so even as May closed. Only a rampant hog market 
kept steer losses from making the welkin of discontent ring 
all over the Corn Belt and the eastern slope of the Rockies, 
which is raising more corn and feeding more cattle every year. 

The economic fate of the cattle laid in this spring is not 
rosy, unless several things happen, the chief of which is an 
advance in corn-fed steers to permit the grassy and short-fed 
contingent a resting-place at a decent level under the top 
established on finished kinds. Whether the fat market will ad- 
vance sufficiently to make the fairly liberal quota of 1,000- to 
1,200-pound steers that have been going out at $8.75 to $9.40 
is yet to be seen. Of course, beef consumption all year has 
been enormous, but the crop of fed cattle, both present and 
impending, is bound to be large. 


For Sale 


High-Class Dehorned 
Herefords 


The Matador Land and Cattle Company has 
for sale, for delivery May or June, at Murdo 
and Matador, Texas— 


2,000 two-year-old steers 

5,000 yearling steers 

2,000 yearling open heifers 

2,000 two-year-old spayed heifers 


For further information wire 
or write 


The Matador Land and Cattle 
Company 


P. 0. Box 1980, Denver, Colo. 
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Probably a very liberal run of native grass cattle wearing 
faint to distinct marks of a corn-crib cross will show up; 
about as many Texas grassers as usual will be disgorged out 
of Kansas pastures, which, together with a decent run of 
two’s and yearlings, mostly from the Northwest, will insure all 
the grassy and half-fat steers that the market can absorb. 

There is little likelihood of last year’s grass-cattle prices 
being repeated, although benevolent corn weather from now on 
will help in the matter of insuring another corn crop, and 
consequent feeder competition for range steers that have 
quality. Drought on the range areas and a short corn crop 
would make killers masters of the situation, for the season at 
least, although only postponing the time when they would have 
to pay as they are now doing in hogs. 

With everything rolling fat, gathering thin stockers has 
been a tedious process for the past month. At $6 to $6.50, 
little steers have been, not only sarce, but inferior to common, 
it requiring $8.25 to $8.75 to get highly bred yearlings. Nearly 
everything going out has been meaty, the spring clean-up 
“skates” of other years being absent, and, unless the weather 
man acts up, will return well covered. During the first two 
weeks of May, 50,000 stockers and feeders went into seven 
states from twelve large markets, compared with 46,000 for the 
corresponding time last year. The movement since January 1 
at about 500,000 was 35,000 under last year and 85,000 under 
1924. All season long feeder values have been averaging $1 
to $1.25 over last year, although fat values have been pounded 
that much and more under last year on the better grades; 
lower grades, of course, selling unusually close to finished 
offerings. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 


BY CHARLES BRUCE 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, NEB., June 1, 1926. 
HE MARKET has been an up-and-down affair on fat cattle, 
with the close showing a touch of betterment as compared 
with the end of April. Fed steers and yearlings reflect a gain 
of 15 to 25 cents; heifers are 25 to 50 cents higher; while choice 


What say the gypsies ? 


Sometimes we have a hankering to know 
what the future has in store for us. ’Most 
always we are better off if ignorant concern- 
ing it. This we do know—we are invariably 


ahead if we 


Plan for the future 


Supposedly, everybody has his bulls for this season. 
Some were disappointed in not getting just what 
they wanted. We have an especially nice lot of 
yearlings growing out for next year. Plan to make 
your selections this summer or fall. Then you'll be 
assured of getting the right kind you want. 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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cows are steady, and mediums and commons, canners and 
cutters, 15 to 25 cents lower. The bulk of the fed steers and 
yearlings have cashed within a spread of $8.35 to $9.50, sev- 
eral loads selling at $9.60 to $9.90, with the top at $10. Heifers 
brought $7.75 to $8.75, light heifers upward to $9.25, cows 
$5.50 to $7, and choice cows upward to $7.75. Bull prices were 
subjected to downward pressure, and a break of 75 cents to $1 
was reported. Veals closed the month $1 to $1.50 higher than 
at the end of April. The supply of stockers and feeders has 
been very limited, with prices showing little change from day 
to day or for the month. The bulk have been grades that sold 
at a spread of $7.75 to $8.75. Steers crossed with grain, going 
back to the country for further finish, were noted upward 
to $9.25. 


Hogs.—General conditions have been bearish. Curtailed 
receipts and urgent shipping demand have been factors in 
bringing about a stronger turn in the market. Compared with 
the end of April, all classes reflect a gain of 75 cents to $1. 


Sheep.—F at lambs met an active demand throughout May, 
and the general trend to prices was steadily upward, spring 
lambs reflecting a gain of 50 to 75 cents, while old-crop lambs, 
shorn, are $2.25 to $2.50 higher. At the close of the month, good 
and choice spring lambs sold at $17.25 to $17.75, with shorn 
lambs at $15.50 to $15.85. Fat sheep toward the end of the 
month were a drug on the market, with closing prices $1 to 
$1.50 lower. The practical top on fat ewes at the close was noted 
at $7. The market on feeding lambs has been more or less 
a nominal affair, the supply consisting for the most part of 
the “outs” from the spring lambs from California, these clear- 
ing at $13.25 to $13.75. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


Kansas City, Mo., May 31, 1926. 

ATTLE TRADE during the month of May was featured 
L by the continued liberal marketing of grain-fed steers 
and yearlings, an influx of south Texas grass steers, and the 
seasonal decline on the plainer grades of she-stock. Grain-fed 
steers and yearlings are closing strong to 15 cents higher, with 
light yearling steers and heifers showing the full advance. 
Choice to prime 1,537-pound beeves and choice long yearlings 
topped at $10, while a fairly liberal supply of choice quality 
realized $9.25 to $9.65. The bulk of fed offerings sold within 
a price range of $8.25 to $9.25. Common to medium steers, 
consisting primarily of south Texas grassers, slumped 25 cents, 
with the bulk clearing at $5.75 to $7.25. Light yearling heifers 
shared the advance on mixed yearlings, but weighty consign- 
ments held barely steady. A light quota of choice 650- to 750- 
pound heifers brought $9.15 to $9.40, and the bulk $7 to $9. 
Good to choice cows clipped 15 to 25 cents, while the plainer 
grades, including canners and cutters, declined 25 to 50 cents. 
Initial shipments of Texas grass cows were absorbed at $4.60 
to $6, with good to choice natives at $6.50 to $7.60. Bulls re- 
ceived a price jolt of 50 to 75 cents, desirable bolognas going 
at $5.25 to $5.50 on closing sessions. Vealers are cashing up 
to $11, or $1 higher than a month ago. Better grades of 
stocker and feeder steers were on a firm price basis at all 
times, but country buyers were somewhat indifferent toward 
off-quality kinds. The bulk of desirable offerings brought $7.25 
to $8.75, with choice fleshy yearlings at $9 to $9.25. 

Hogs.—New high levels for the year were scored in the 


hog market during the month of May, and the highest prices 
since March, 1925, were paid. Demand was relatively broad 
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to both shipping interests and local killers, and prices are un- 
evenly 35 cents to $1.15 higher than on late days of April. 
Medium and weighty butchers seemed to have the preference 
most of the time, and the advance on offerings scaling from 
200 pounds up ranged from 75 cents to $1.15 higher, while 
lights and underweights are mostly 35 to 50 cents over a 
month previous. The high point of the period was reached 
on May 20, when choice offerings scaling around 160 pounds 
went to shippers at $14.50. Since that time, however, some 
weakness has developed in the market, and on closing days the 
same grade and weight sold at $14.15. On the final session 
best 180- to 200-pound offerings sold to shippers and packers 
at $14, best 250-pound butchers clearing at $13.80, and choice 
300-pound selections up to $13.60. Packing sows are closing 
around $1.50 higher, with $12 to $12.50 taking the bulk at the 
finish. Demand for stocker and feeder pigs has been broad at 
all times, and closing levels are 50 to 75 cents over a month 
ago. Choice light-weight pigs are selling readily at $15.25, 
with most of the offerings going at $14.50 to $15. 


Sheep.—The last of the Colorado fed lambs in the fleece 
were marketed the first half of the month, and best made 
$15.75—the highest since the last week of December, 1925. 
Mature lambs continued to advance until at the close desirable 
shorn lambs upward to $15.25 show a gain of around $1.50 
over the close of the preceding month. The supply of spring 
lambs was liberal, but other markets were lightly supplied, and 
prices registered an advance of fully $1. A new high top for 
the season was established at $17.25, and comparatively few 
desirable arrivals had to sell below $16. Sheep were plentiful, 
and a seasonal decline of $1 to $1.50 was enforced. Texas 
supplied the bulk of the offerings, with shorn two-year-old 
wethers on the high spot selling upward to $10.50. At the close 
sales ranged largely from $7.50 to $8.50. 
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THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N, FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., June Z, 1926. 

HE MAY CATTLE MARKET afforded little encourage- 

ment to the feeder who held his choice stock, expecting to 
cash it late in the month or early in June at an advance in 
price. The usual late May rise in prices failed to materialize, 
too many feeders, evidently, being of the same mind in holding 
for the upturn in the market. Receipts at all markets were 
liberal, and values at the close of the month were no better than 
those of thirty days earlier, and in some spots hardly so good. 
A healthy demand prevailed for fat cattle, and packers bought 
a liberal quota of stock, but it was a case of too many for the 
trade at all markets. Eastern Corn Belt districts sent large 
numbers of finished beeves to market, and this had its effect 
on prices. Desirable killing steers were selling early in May 
at $8 to $9, with choice kinds quoted up to $9.50; at the close 
of the month, $8 to $9 was taking most of the fair to good 
fat steers, while few were getting above $9.25. Top for the 
month was $9.60, freight paid, secured for some choice bullocks 
during the third week of May. Fair to choice cows sold early 
in May at $6 to $7.25, and heifers at $7.50 to $8.65; thirty 
days later the same grades of cows were bringing $6.25 to 
$7.40, and extreme top of the month was $7.70 for some fancy 
killers, while heifers were selling at $7.25 to $8.50 for the fair 
to choice kinds. Feeding and stocker steers that found outlet 
at $8 to $8.75 on May 1 were quoted at about the same prices 
a month later, although trade was slow and the outlet limited. 
Traders are predicting an advance for the June market, al- 
though those feeders who have been holding their stock waiting 
for the upturn in the market are more or less skeptical. The 
country is turning up a surprisingly large number of finished 


Prince Domino Herefords 
Yearling Range Bulls For Sale 


We have thirty-five head of low-set, big-boned, 
good-quality bulls from ten to sixteen 
months old to offer. 


The Ken-Caryl Ranch Company 
LITTLETON, COLORADO 


FRANK J. SMITH, Manager 


JACK LAWRENCE, Herdsman 
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cattle this spring, and they are still coming in in considerable 
volume. However, the opinion is general that the run is pretty 
well over, and that a decreased supply will have its influence on 
values in the next couple of weeks. 


Hogs.—Despite the fact that hog supply was heavy dur- 
ing the month, buyers found it impossible to secure any con- 
cessions in prices, and the steady advance of the month before 
was continued. California demand is again a strong factor 
in the market, while direct shipments to local packers con- 
tinue. This direct buying in the country by local packers has 
had little influence on values, as the local packer buyers have 
been in the market daily for a good share of the hogs offered. 
Top hogs were selling at Denver at $12.90 on May 1; at the 
close of the month the same grades were selling about $1 
higher, or around $13.75 to $13.90. The demand is strong here, 
and more good hogs could be used to advantage. 


Sheep.—Sheep and lamb supply for this year’s May 
market at Denver was little more than half that of a year 
ago, due to the fact that most féeders in this territory marketed 
their feed-lot supplies earlier in the season, and also to the 
failure of the California supply of spring lambs to materialize 
at any of the eastern markets. Supply was short at all 
markets, and the advance of April was continued throughout 
the month. Choice-quality wooled fed lambs were selling at 
$14.90 to $15.10 early in May; by the middle of the month 
the same grades were selling up to $15.40. By that time 
spring lambs were beginning to appear in volume at around 
$15.50, and prices steadily advanced, until at the close choice 
Idaho spring lambs were selling up to $17.25. Very little 
contracting is yet being done for feeding lambs for fall de- 
livery, and feeders continue to maintain their attitude of re- 
fusing to buy at present high prices. Western feeders an- 
nounce their determination to get their stock around $9 or not 
to purchase. Under present market conditions, it seems doubt- 


ful if they will be able to make purchases on the level they 
anticipate. 


Horses.—Horse trade was fairly active at steady prices 
during the month. Sales were well attended, and a good 
volume of business was done. Good heavy draft-horses and 
big work-mules sell from $90 to $150 and up, while chunks 
move at $50 to $80, and light horses from $45 down. 


Registered Herefords 


Yearling Bulls 
and Heifers 


For Sale in Carload Lots 


Domino, Beau President and 
Beau Mischief Breeding 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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THE PORTLAND MARKET 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NorRTH PORTLAND, ORE., May 28, 1926. 


ATTLE SUPPLIES at North Portland throughout the 

month of May did not vary greatly in numbers, and no 
sharp fluctuations featured the month’s trade. The general 
price trend was steady to higher on all matured classes. Quo- 
tations at the close of the month were from steady to 35 cents 
higher on steers, scattering instances of 50-cent gains at mid- 
month having been lost later. Cow and heifer quotations 
are about where they were at the close of April. The bulk of 
the good steers throughout the month ranged from $7.85 to 
$8.85, with more at $8.25 and better than below that figure, 
and a few strictly good light offerings at the high time reached 
$9. Cows and heifers suitable for carcass beef have turned 
quite generally at $5 to $7.25, with strictly good heifers in 
loads selling up to $7.75, and good cows up to $7. On Monday, 
May 24, the season’s first consignment from California put in 
its appearance. Strictly good light heifers from that source 
reached $7.75, and good cows $7.25, while some mixed lots of 
cows and heifers reached $7.35. Most of the steers included 
graded no better than high medium to low good, the best cash- 
ing at $8 to $8.25, with medium kinds at $7.75 down. Canners 
and cutters have been in good demand throughout the month 
at $2.50 to $4.50. Bulls showed strength, with the bulk 
throughout the month going at $4.50 to $6, and $5 to $6.50 easy 
to get at the close. Calves and vealers show but little change. 
The bulk of the desirable light vealers found ready sale most 
of the time at $10.50 to $11.50, with a few offerings reaching 
$12.50 at the high time. Nothing was able, however, to beat 
$11.50 during the last week. 


Hogs.—Hog receipts for the most part have been light, 
and sharp advances are shown in closing quotations, as com- 
pared with April’s closing schedules. Good and choice 160- to 
200-pound butchers had little trouble during the last week in 
reaching $15 to $15.25, with scattering loads at $15.35. This 
is $1 to $1.25 above April’s close. Weighty kinds are now 
selling downward from $15, and extreme heavies, like the kind 
late in April stopping around $12, are going at $14 to $14.25. 
Packing sows show a gain of $1 to $1.75 during the month, 
with the bulk at the close at $10.50 to $12, and smooth kinds 
touching $13.25 and better. Most of the slaughter-pig weights 
this month have gone to feeder-buyers, with a closing price 
range on this class of $15 to $15.50, while light feeder pigs 
are in extremely strong demand at $16, with little bunches at 
the drive-in chute occasionally scoring $16.25. 


Sheep.—At the close of May the edge was off the demand 
for sheep and lambs. Lambs of the new crop now are selling 
at $12.50 down, as against $14 to $14.25 late in April. The 
change in quotations from the wooled to the shorn basis on all 
classes except spring lambs makes a considerable cut in May’s 
closing price schedules as compared with those of April. The 
market, however, is no more than $1 to $1.25 under a month 
ago for either yearlings or aged stock. Best shorn yearlings 
were selling at the close at $9.50 to $10, shorn wethers at $8 
down, and handy-weight shorn ewes at $5 to $5.25, with good 
strong weights stopping at $4.50. 


STAGNATION IN WOOL CIRCLES 


HILE WOOL PRICES remain about where they were a 
month ago, a broadening of demand is beginning to be 
noticeable, as manufacturers and dealers are getting ready to 
replenish their stocks. A few lots are being picked up in the 
West; but most growers, unwilling to accept current bids, 
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are consigning their crops, in the hope that the market will 
soon advance. The London wool sales, interrupted by the 
strike, reopened on June 1, with prices a shade higher. The 
Australian market is stationary. Heavy shipments from the 
Southern Hemisphere are arriving at Boston, for the most 
part going directly to the mills. 

Montana and Texas growers are holding their clips for 
40 cents a pound. Utah reports more business than any other 
western state, with prices ranging from 30 to 35 cents. Some 
Tdaho lots have been disposed of at 30 to 33 cents. 


In the fleece-wool area, 24 to 30 cents is offered in the 
Dakotas, 30 to 32 cents in northern Iowa, and 33 to 35 cents 
in southern Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois. 


“Best authorities place cost of wool production at around 
35 cents per pound,” says the National Wool Exchange Re- 
porter. “The cost of production of similar wools in foreign 
countries is estimated to be about 24 cents. Before this for- 
eign wool can compete in our domestic markets, a duty of 31 
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cents per clean pound must be paid\@ & /per 
pound in the grease. The values now Dgghg offered at cgthtry 


Were it not for the relatively high price“he¢ene 
flock-masters would find themselves operating“@ 
ingly low margin of profit, and in many cases at a 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N JUNE 83, cottonseed cake and meal, f. o. b. Texas points, 
QO was selling at $28.80. The hay market at Kansas City on 
June 2 was as follows: Prairie—No. 1, $16 to $17.50; No. 2, 
$14; No. 3, $13.50; packing, $6 to $9.50; alfalfa—choice, 
$17.50 to $18.50; No. 1, $16.50 to $17; standard, $15 to $16; 
No. 2, $13 to $14.50; No. 3, $10 to $12.50; timothy—No. 1, 
$23 to $23.50; standard, $22 to $22.50; No. 2, $20 to $21.50; 
No. 3, $15.50 to $19.50; clover-mixed—light, $22 to $22.50; No. 
1, $21 to $21.50; No. 2, $15 to $20.50; clover—No. 1, $19 to 
$20; No. 2, $13 to $18.50. 








Laws You Dont Want 





ae the uae <e me to 
spend money needlessly, tend to ight rates up. 
Limiting length of trains and saying how many men shall 
be employed to run a train, to that extent prevent low- 
ering costs. This is your problem.too. Think it over. 


In a manufacturing business the greater 
the output the lower the cost per unit. 
Therefore all progressive manufacturing 
concerns try to increase volume of out- 
put. 


The railroads of this country are in the 
manufacturing business. They make and 
sell transportation. 


Obviously it is to their interest to sell 
their product at as low a price as possible, 
in order to increase volume of business 


handled. 


To sell at a lower price they must get 
their costs down to as low a figure as 
possible consistent with good service. 


They cannot lower prices for materi- 
als and supplies, or wages, the latter be- 
ing fixed by agreements with the men and 
by the Labor Board established by law. 


The only other way left is by more effi- 
cient operation—that means handling 
more freight per man employed. To handle 
more freight economically means larger lo- 
comotives, better track and longer trains. 


Laws limiting the number of cars in a 
train, or saying how many men shall be 
employed on a train, are laws which to that 
extent prevent lowering costs and keep 
up rates. 


Any laws that require the railroads to 
spend money needlessly have a tendency 
to keep up rates. 


While primarily this is a railroad prob- 
lem, in the end it affects your own busi- 
ness as well. That is why your attention is 
called to it in this way. Think it over. 


W. B. STOREY, President 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System 


<= sin seaside ispecies 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Tuesday, June 1, 1926 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ $ 9.50-10.65 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -.....00....... 10.00-10.65 
UN se ee ee 9.40-10.15 
PONS sca a i Fen tt 8.50- 9.60 
ROU Sc a eh 7.25- 8.60 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) .........0............. 9.90-10.40 
I an a he gee 9.50- 9.90 
I a rere 8.35- 9.50 
oe aS rt ere ee 7.00- 8.50 
Canners and Cutters..................0cc-c--- 5.50- 7.00 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down).......... 9.00-10.25 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)................ 7.75-10.00 
Common to Medium (all weights)... 6.25- 8.75 
COWS: 
OE Hey 6.75- 7.90 
Common. 40. Medium............................ 4.90- 6.75 
Canners and Onstiers...........:...... 3.75- 4.90 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ 6.25- 6.50 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. down)........ 6.25- 7.00 
CALVES: 
SIRS: TD: TINO sain 6.50- 8.25 
els eid COR ce ees 5.00- 6.50 
VEALERS: 
eae 16 Cnet... 10.00-14.00 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up) ............ 8.35- 9.10 
Common to Medium.....................-. 6.75- 8.35 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 8.00- 8.75 
Common to Medium............................ 6.40- 8.00 
HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice...................--.-----+ 5.75- 7.00 
HOGS 
NRO eas nccncinicbeppicieclnornowuanaeenennenioeonanl $14.30 
UI 0 NE i in ites cccacctscccndcivceemrncannee 13.60-14.00 


Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ 13.35-14.00 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 13.80-14.25 
Light Weights, Common to Choice........ 13.40-14.30 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


$ 8.65- 9.85 $ 8.75-10.00 


9.25-10.00 9.35-10.15 
8.50- 9.40 8.60- 9.40 
7.50- 8.60 7.90- 8.75 
6.00- 7.50 6.35- 7.90 
9.40-10.00 9.40-10.15 
8.60- 9.40 8.75- 9.40 


7.50- 8.60 7.85- 8.75 
5.50- 7.50 6.25- 7.85 
4.60- 5.50 5.00- 6.25 


8.50- 9.85 8.50- 9.85 


6.75- 8.90 7.00- 9.25 
5.25- 7.65 5.25- 7.75 


6.00- 7.60 6.00- 7.75 
4.50- 6.00 5.10- 6.00 
3.50- 4.50 3.90- 5.10 


5.65- 6.25 5.75- 6.25 
5.75- 6.50 5.75- 6.50 


6.00- 8.50 6.00- 8.75 
4.00- 6.00 4.25- 6.00 


7.00-11.00 8.50-12.50 


7.75- 8.85 7.85- 9.00 
6.00- 7.75 6.15- 7.85 
7.75- 9.25 7.85- 9.15 
5.25- 7.75 5.65- 7.85 


5.25- 7.65 5.25- 7.50 


$14.15 $13.85 

13.50-13.95 13.25-13.80 
13.00-13.80 13.15-13.80 
13.40-14.00  13.55-13.85 
13.50-14.10  13.65-13.85 
13.60-14.15  13.65-13.85 
11.85-12.50  11.50-12.50 


$15.00-17.25 $15.50-17.75 


Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 13.40-14.30 
NIE EI i hc 12.15-12.70 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice (84 lbs. down)...... $16.00-18.65 
Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 13.00-16.00 


YEARLING WETHERS: 


Biletinaris G0 KC Raises ccccsincccceccnsstcccs . 13.00-16.75 
EWES: 
embers Si ARI ico ast snestsecscens 4.50- 7.75 


11.75-15.00  12.50-15.50 


10.75-15.25 13.50-15.75 


4.00- 7.00 4.00- 7.00 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 


Takes the horn 
out clean 


$3.75 


Postpaid 
anywhere 
in ten months old 
United 


States A ten-year-old 


boy can use it 


For calves two to 





Your 
money back 
if 
not all we 
claim. 
On market 
for 
twenty-five 
years. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Marfa, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pomona, Cal. 


Rapid City, S. D. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Santa Maria, Cal. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Calgary, Can. 


Send a check for one today 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


Eee ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets for the 
month of April, 1926, compared with April, 1925, and for the 
four months ending April, 1926 and 1925: 























RECEIPTS 

eae Avett Four —— Ending 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Cattle*............. 1,710,524 | 1,826,559 | 6,912,424] 7,085,356 
Calves.............. 564,049 625,588 | 2,153,586 | 2,202,303 
Hogs...---..--.-----. 3,134,543 | 3,246,740 | 14,389,683 | 17,437,235 
Sheep..............- 1,502,323 | 1,540,988 | 6,230,961 | 5,899,716 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 

April Four “nl Ending 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
ate 602,585 664,474 2,381,725 2,572,253 
I se 1,264,227 1,199,398 5,617,669 6,194,004 
ROOD... a Su: 698,304 703,755 2,701,978 2,736,110 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
. Four Months Ending 
April April 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
atte i... sc3e5 202,122 270,916 783,256 883,923 
BIVOS:.....2.sds5 12,703 17,206 56,728 59,514 
Ra ree 123,910 109,027 451,547 165,644 
| ee 53,603 40,941 232,969 460,046 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


———————————— OOOO 


April Four ae Ending 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Cattle*.......... _| 1,118,404 | 1,163,010 | 4,491,414 | 4,459,209 
Calves............. 419,424 492.408 | 1,583,876 | 1,668,829 
Hogs 1,871,281 2,039,024 8,770,508 | 11,244,078 
NEED: -.2.06-25e20 800,793 833,059 3,521.202 3,166,337 


*Includes calves. tIncludes stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND. CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on May 1, 1926, as compared with May 
1, 1925, and average holdings on that date for the last five 
vears (in pounds): 

















Commodity May 1, 1926 May 1, 1925 yf ectinkong 
Frozen beef........... 32,400,000 67,271,000 64,149,000 
*Cured beef........... 27,528,000 28,952,000 23,826,000 
Lamb and mutton. 2,392,000 1,998,000 7,413,000 
Frozen pork.......... 125,270,000 201,246,000 186,970,000 
*Dry salt pork....... 140,237,000 145,548,000 190,726,000 
*Pickled pork........ 339,537,000 467,395,000 434,108,000 
Miscellaneous....... 48,165,000 87,090,000 75,275,000 

OCRING o.0: kis 715,529,000 999,500,000 982,467,000 
BRINE oie orate ee 98,315,000 151,499,000 117,510,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


“Your magazine is the best live-stock magazine I have 
ever read.”—D. B. Day, Wagon Mound, N. M. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


June 1, 1926 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 





CINE «sein icapaiaiachaisttienciaalicipac $15.00-16.00 $15.50-16.00 $16.00-17.50 
HIE siinsiciascicccacciascsonnsstescntccnesinsinaniaiaciiagian 14.00-15.00 15.00-15.50 15.00-16.50 
STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 Ibs. down) : 
GRD. scuckiscncaicnccecunscsdimesiontnsiannenaazat TEC US wets 16.50-18.00 
TEGO bites, 15.00-16.50 
IN sei de ihc astaieiolcneninaneideaeicadianaiia 13.00-14.00 13.50-15.00 13.50-15.00 
I ssicsncitcetnnescencitstinabieaeicinnindinemascn 11.50-12.50 12.50-13.50 12.00-13:50 
cows 
I ra seals aceite adiei ieee 13.00-14.00 13.00-13.50 13.00-14.00 





..- 11.50-13.00  12.00-13.00 12.50-13.00 





Common eeveeeeeeeeeee 10.00-11.50 11.00-12.00 11.5 0-12.00 
VEALERS: 

RENN * geaceitncrnciepasnondommaiametsen SECO-SEGG ie 23.00-25.00 

NE erase csc crscntcnensscacesetteumsncenieiasccenocatinss| SEE | cnncnedisbekceietens 20.00-23.00 

NNN ss esseesiitinsiicsmnetnvadsernaiignhabucdacniauaii 16.00-18.00 17.00-18.00 18.00-20.00 

CRU sisi cecal taints 14.00-16.00  16.00-17.00 16.00-18.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
SPRING LAMB: 








Re GN ei ic cee $34.00-37.00 $33.00-35.00 $35.00-38.00 

Meier nnn enceeneeecceccscecccneccescceecceeeseessseee 32:00-84.00 31.00-83.00 33.00-35.00 

CN ii avec TROBE) ccs 31.00-33.00 
LAMB (30 to 42 lbs.) : 

CN sciatica icceciencntanecceerbiaen 33.00-34.00  33.00-34.00 32.00-34.00 

CO seas elapse ale aa aipteselar clients 31.00-33.00  32.00-33.00 31.00-33.00 
LAMB (42 to 55 lbs.): 

Choice 32.00-34.00 31.00-33.00 

MN cia ete ee care ese sencoaeaien aaah 31.00-33.00 30.00-32.00 
LAMB (all weights) : 

PE Sesh tdemeiea 29.00-31.00  28.00-31.00 30.00-32.00 

I ore ntinitinecietection DOUG © ii cicescenntc® - “Satecmnatanendn 
MUTTON (ewes) : 

CODED «esse iat aiaietienarens 14.00-16.00  16.00-17.00 14.00-18.00 

Medium _.... 13.00-14.00  14.00-16.00 13.00-16.00 

INE iid ccdeisteccnbininibateennneiscipeceeaticoniele 12.00-13.00  12.00-14.00 11.00-13.00 


HIDES MORE ACTIVE 


IDE TRADE is fairly active, and packers have been 
able to keep sales well up to current kill. There is a 
fair movement of native steers, and branded stocks are in good 
demand. Heavy native cows are selling freely, but lights are 
inactive. Bulls, both native and branded, are quiet. Country 
hides are steady. The opinion is expressed by some buyers that 
the recent advance has been overdone. Packers, however, 
maintain that values during the spring decline dropped too 
low, and point to the fact that present prices still are under 
those of a year ago. 
At the close of May the following prices were quoted at 
Chicago (cents per pound): 


ee WAN WG MONI M onan. ccs ne snniccsscnsiiscniven 15-15% 
Beery WTETO WNONES:......2...-.-.0-50.0. 14 
TIN GT neces ciccenssemnesinincesveecsesnene 13 
Heavy butt-branded steers............................ 13 
Heavy Colorado steers.......................::::0--++ 12% 
Extreme light Texas steers ...................... 12% 


Wanted to Buy 


Your Cake Sacks and Empty Feed Sacks of All Kinds 


Write for Prices and Shipping Tags 
Reference—First National Bank of Fort Worth 


THE TAYLOR-RUBLE CO. 


P. 0. Box 772 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





RADE REVIEW 


APRIL’S FOREIGN TRADE 


A IMPORT EXCESS of around $10,000,000 was shown 
on our foreign-commerce account for April, making our 
unfavorable balance for the first four months of this year 
approximately $134,000,000. The figures for April and the 
ten months ending April, 1926, as compared with the similar 
periods of the previous fiscal year, were as below: 





April Ten Months Ending April 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Maponics a | | J HS 
TI asciiorcenci $388,000,000 $398,218,150 |$4,059,036,777 |$4,170,288,279 


398,000,000 346,081,163 | 3,809,020,181 | 3,171,393,919 


Excess of exports.} $*10,000,000 | $ 52,136,987 |$ 250,016,596 |$ 998,894,360 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN APRIL 


[ens OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 
month of April and the ten months ending April, 1926, as 
compared with the corresponding periods for the previous 
fiscal year, were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 
ee ee 


















- Ten Months Ending 
April April 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Beef, fresh ceanansneunenan 381,984 212,807 2,594,459 2,628,348 
Beef, pickled... x! 1,520,217 1,719,600 16,360,193 19,057,388 
Beef, canned............... 276,727 110,634 2,029,014 1,299,989 
RINE OI siiccctnctieescosennnss ~ 9,147,365 7,955,458 71,052,129 85,864,329 
Te rcasccctcaeedacn 11,326,893 | 9,998,499 92,035,795 108,850,054 

PORK PRODUCTS 
: Ten Months Ending 
April April 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
io 1,100,608 1,879,495 14,379,816 25,899,711 
Pork, pickled ad 2,507,873 1,708,134 24,744,101 22,912,005 
Sausage, canned 345,669 418,536 2,875,894 3,339,681 
ins i sna 11,569,769 10,807,591 143,532,696 187,686,005 
Cumberland sides....... 1,245,131 2,150,758 19,328,775 22,146,075 
Hams and shoulders.. 18,059,335 19,150,522 178,545,723 232,306,287 
Wiltshire sides.......... 536,024 1,304,072 10,794,981 13,173,230 
SO etic ial 63,160,167 44,446,534 580,809,352 661,801,311 
Lard compounds........ 652,725 953,965 14,100,964 7,239,592 
Neutral lard................ 1,759,132 1,571,385 17,287,219 17,755,845 
Margarine................... 246,146 49,505 1,172,336 735,010 
CNR science cance 101,182,579 84,440,497 | 1,007,571,857 | 1,194,994,752 


SUMMARY 











Ten Months Ending 
April 


1926 1925 1926 1925 


42,968,951 45,490,903 465,493,533 590,917,770 
77,423,892 58,728,207 708,307,422 815,692,459 






Total animal oils 
ee 


“I enjoy your paper very much. Especially do I appre- 
ciate Mr. Poole’s market reports. I read every issue with both 
pleasure and profit.”—-MARTIN T. BASKETT, Shoshoni, Wyo. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
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MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, April 16, 1926. 


at with dry climatic conditions and obstreperous labor 
unions, the beef-export season in the north has not 
opened happily. Most of the packing plants in the Brisbane 
district of Queensland were to have started killing at the 
beginning of March, but on the very day of opening the first 
works the employees went on strike, and everything was held 
up until last week. It is not necessary to go into the details 
of the dispute, beyond mentioning that it was not over wages 
or hours, and that in the end the men accepted employment 
on exactly the terms available in March. A matter of six 
weeks’ work was lost to them, and six weeks’ condition tv 
many thousand head of cattle; but what was that to the aristo- 
crats of labor? As for the cattleman—well, they always did 
look on him as an enemy of the worker, because, forsooth, he 
is alleged once or twice, and many years ago, to have made 
profits while the dweller in the city had been forced to pay 
up to 25 cents a pound for his Sunday roast. 


Anyhow, the strike is settled now, and nearly all the 
south and central Queensland meat-works are treating cattle 
for export. Owing, however, to the drought, or partial drought, 
that prevails over a large slice of the state, packers are find- 
ing it difficult to obtain adequate supplies of fats. It looks 
as if the killings for the year would not be much more than 
50 per cent of those for 1925, when 552,000 head were handled. 
Exporters have to date been buying on ranches, on the dressed- 
meat basis, at up to $5.75 a hundred pounds, delivered, for 
first-quality ox beef, and about $5.25 per hundred for second 
ox and cow beef, in the southern division, and perhaps 25 cents 
a hundred all around lower in the central district. The scarcity 
of supplies makes it possible that the current rate will advance 
shortly, though the oversea markets hardly justify the exist- 
ing rates, let alone anything higher. 


It should be explained, in the latter connection, that there 
is a strong probability that a fair proportion of the beef from 
Queensland cattle which are being slaughtered nominally for 
the oversea trade this winter will find its way into butchers’ 
shops in the southern states. Meat of all descriptions is cer- 
tain to be dear in the south later. For that matter, it is not 
particularly cheap even now. For instance, ordinary-descrip- 
tion light to medium-weight steers were selling at $10.80 to 
$12 per hundred pounds, dressed weight, in the Melbourne 
yards this week. 

Readers lacking knowledge of Australian conditions may 
wonder why the beef costing only $5.75 a hundred is not 
unloaded on the $12 market right away. It is explained largely 
by the absence of means of conveying fresh meat between the 
states. Brisbane and Melbourne are over a thousand miles 
apart, and, although the cities are connected by railroad, there 
are three different gauges, which necessitate unloading and 
loading goods three times during the trip. That puts rail car- 
riage out of the question. It is possible to take beef around 
by sea, but the difficulty there is scarcity of refrigerated 
freight space. Under the Navigation Act, oversea steamers 
are debarred from entering into purely coastal trade, and the 
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interstate boats have but little accommodation for frozen beef. 
Even if they had more, there is the strong prejudice against 
eating frozen meat in Australia. Later in the winter it will 
be possible to carry a moderate quantity of beef in a chilled 
state with a fair degree of safety. 

In my February letter I referred to the Australian Meat 
Council and its export-control proposals, and the possibility 
of both being wiped out by an adverse vote of graziers. That 
possibility is appreciably nearer today; for petitions for a 
ballot to determine if any further levies shall be made by the 
council have been drawn up in New South Wales and Queens- 
land. So far as New South Wales is concerned, the vote is to 
be taken on April 30, and it is expected that it will not be 
much later in Queensland. The executive officials of the coun- 
cil are putting up a strenuous fight for its life, and are laying 
claim to having effected all sorts of reforms and economies in 
the conduct of the trade, but with which it really had little 
to do. It is difficult to say how much weight the propaganda 
carries with graziers, or how the vote will go. In the mean- 
time its export-control proposition is being kept in a nebulous 
form, assumably so as not to antagonize graziers more than 
can be helped. They, as a body, are notoriously opposed to 
control of their products, as witness the fate of the Higgins 
wool-marketing scheme. 

That the packers should fight against meat-export con- 
trol is only natural; for it would make the conduct of their 
business even more difficult than it is now. None are making 
much out of the trade at present, and, if the proposition does 
become an actual fact, I should not be surprised to see some 
shut up shop entirely. The Swift Australian company, which 
is an offshoot or branch of the Chicago Swift company, is per- 
haps anticipating the worst; for I see that it recently offered 
to sell its modern Brisbane plant to the local municipal coun- 
cil for an abattoir. Seeing that the company is asking only 
$2,500,000 for the whole concern, which includes works capable 
of killing 600 cattle and 3,000 sheep a day, with cold storage 
for 40,000 quarters of beef and 135,000 carcasses of mutton, 
it is evidently prepared to make some sacrifice. If Swift 
should sell the Brisbane plant, he would still have large works 
at Townsville, in the north. 

The Queensland Meat Export Company is the only north- 
ern meat-packing company to publish a balance-sheet. Its 
figures for the year ended November 30 last show the insig- 
nificant profit of $133,775 on a paid-up capital of $3,274,880 
and a reserve fund of $250,000. Small as that is, it is better 
than has been done for some time. The profit in 1924 was 
$5,810, and for a few years previous to that there was an 
annual loss. Meat-packing in the north is not a profitable 
game. 

While on the subject of balance-sheets, I may quote a few 
figures from that of the Queensland National Pastoral Com- 
pany—a concern that holds a number of large properties in 
the state. These aggregate 11,351 square miles of leasehold 
and 67,964 acres of freehold, and its live stock at the end of 
December was estimated at 128,556 cattle and 222,016 sheep, 
which include 3,370 rams. An interesting fact is that the com- 
pany sold 19,205 cattle, including no less than 6,000 spayed 
cows, during the year, at an average price of $26.92 per head. 
The average in 1924 was $23. The cost of working the proper- 
ties amounted to $730,365, and the net profit was $128,895. 
allowing for a 7 per cent dividend on preference shares alone. 
But for the fact that the company sold its wool well and had 
sheep to help it out, it would undoubtedly have shown a loss. 

New Zealand is having a fair to moderate season. Feed 
conditions in the South Island are pretty good on the whole, 
but might well be better over a considerable area of the North 
Island, especially in view of the early approach of winter. 
This has caused some weakness in stock prices. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Exceptionally favorable conditions ob- 
tained last month over most of the 
range country, as reported by the Divi- 
sion of Crop and Live Stock Estimates 
in its May survey. 


Range.—The range generally was very 
good to excellent. Feed in the South- 
west was the best in years. Ranges in 
a large part of the West had opened 
early, with good feed. Dry conditions, 
however, developed late in April in 
parts of Oregon, Idaho, eastern Mon- 
tana, eastern Colorado, and the western 
parts of Kansas, Nebraska, and the 


Western Farm and Ranch Lands Will 
Never Be Cheaper 


We have numerous desirable ranches and farms, 
irrigated and dry, located in nearly all the west- 
ern and southwestern states, which we can sell 
at low prices. 

The man with a little courage and some capital 
can make his fortune buying western lands which, 
as a result of the recent depression, are today 
cheaper than they ever will be again. 

We invite inquiries from responsible parties. 

THE WESTERN MORTGAGE AND 
SECURITIES COMPANY 





4114 Packers Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 











Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 












on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
B} trom the factory 9No middleman’s profit. 
Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


1585 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 





Dakotas. Summer feed prospects were 
good. In the Northwest, due to light 
snowfall, some stock moved to high 


ranges early. The amount of carry-over 
hay for the entire region will be heavier 
than last year. 


Condition of ranges 












































Complete Information 
Gladly Given Upon 
Request 
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was 94 per cent of normal, compared 
with 91 per cent in April and 84 per cent 
in May a year ago. 

Cattle-—Cattle had wintered in the 
best shape in several years and showed 
a gain over most of the West, with a 
marked improvement in the Southwest. 
Losses had been light, and breeding stock 
was in good condition, with prospects 
for a good calf crop, except in areas 
which suffered from drought last year. 
The cattle business seems to have got on 
a better footing. Prices are stronger 
than a year ago, with a little more local 
trading; but restocking is generally ona 


Making the Live Stock 
Dollar Go Farther— 


By Selling Your Live Stock at Cost 


Your live stock is worth the mar- 
ket price. 
price through any one of the 
thirteen Producer Commission 
Associations. 


You get the market 


These associations all belong to 
the men who patronize them, 
and every hoof you sell the Pro- 
ducer way helps build a stronger 
sales organization. 
of the important stabilizing in- 
fluences in the live stock market 
today. 


This is one 


Volume is a strong controlling 
factor in any market. 
the Producers. 


Ship to 


The National 
Live Stock Producers 
Association 
With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 
KANSAS CITY — ST. LOUIS — INDIANAPOLIS — SIOUX CITY 


PITTSBURG — CINCINNATI — FORT WORTH — CHICAGO 
BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — EVANSVILLE — OKLAHOMA CITY — PEORIA 











§4,000-Acre Cattle Ranch 


Having obtained through foreclosure, I 
offer the greatest ranching opportunity in 
the West: 94,000 acres choicest improved 
ranch, located on Powder River, Montana. 

Two sets fine ranch buildings; 150 miles 
fence; artesian wells and springs. Several 
thousand acres choice irrigable bottom land. 
For complete description address owner. 


JEROME J. JONES 
146 East Gorham, Madison, Wis. 


USE 
AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 
Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and 
Gray Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We Also Manufacture 


AMERICAN “ANTI-FLY” SALT 


We own and operate both a Rock Salt Mine 
and an Evaporating Salt Plant, and can 
make quick shipments of straight or as- 
sorted car lots of all kinds and sizes. 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 
Waldheim Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market. 





FOR SALE 


350 two-year-old Hereford steers: 


dehorned ; native Montanas. Address 


BRENNER LIVE STOCK CO. 
Grant, Mont. 





















WANTED 


Position by young man, age 29, college 
education along agricultural lines, and 
practical cattle experience on range, with 
large cattle company in West as range 
foreman, or office work with opportunity. 
Salary open. References. Now located on 
Arizona ranch. Address 


FLOYD E. BETTS, care of The Producer, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver. Colorado. 





THE PRODUCER 


rather limited scale. Condition of cat- 
tle in the western states was 94 per cent 
of normal, compared with 93 per cent in 
April and 86 per cent a year ago. 


Sheep.—Sheep on the western ranges 
had come through the winter in the best 
shape in several years. Losses had been 
light, and breeding ewes were going on 
lambing-grounds -in very good condition. 
Early lambing had shown a high per- 
centage, and prospects were for a large 
crop of late lambs. There had been but 
little contracting of feeder lambs for fall 
delivery, as lamb-feeders who lost money 
on this year’s operations were hesitat- 
ing about buying. Wool sales had been 
more or less restricted, with consider- 
able activity in Idaho and Utah; but the 
bulk of the Montana and Wyoming clips 
was unsold. Condition of sheep was 
placed at 99 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 98 per cent in April and 93 
per cent a year ago. 


CONDITION OF EARLY LAMB CROP 


The early lamb situation at the begin- 
ning of May was quite varied in differ- 
ent areas, ranging from poor to excel- 
lent, says a report issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This varied 
situation made for uncertainty as to the 
market movement during May and June 
for the country as a whole. It appeared 
that there would be considerably smaller 
supplies in May than last year, a June 
supply about equal to last year’s, and 
increased numbers in July and August. 

In California the heavy rains during 
April, while relieving the drought situa- 
tion, did not improve the condition of the 
early lambs, as anticipated. Shipments 
east of live and dressed lambs to July 1 
will be much smaller than the 375,000 
head shipped from that state last year. 
In the Corn Belt and Southeast, April 
was generally cold and quite dry in 
many sections, and the growth of pas- 
ture and the development of the lambs 
have been retarded. In the Northwest 
and Arizona, conditions were very favor- 
able. 


Our Elastic Language. — Teacher— 
“Walter has spelled ‘assess’ correctly. 
Now, Robert, you may tell us what it 
means.” 

Bobby—“ ‘Assess’ means—er—‘assess’ 
is lady donkey.”—Boston Transcript. 


Maybe It Was the Truth.An Amer- 
ican was prowling around a Scottish 
churchyard. His eyes caught an epitaph: 
“Lord, she was thin.” 

“Say, sexton, what d’ye make of that?” 
he asked. 

“That’s all richt, sir. The sculptor 
went over near the edge of the stone and 
didna’ leave room for the ‘e’.”—Weekly 
Telegraph (London). 


Ve Laat 





The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 
Easily attached in one operation. 
cient space for name, address and number. 


Vol. VIII, No. 1 


COLORADO 


A Colorado Fence 


4 TIMES AROUND THE 
WORLD! 


HE distance around the earth 

is 25,000 miles. Enough 
COLORADO FENCE has _ been 
made and sold to go around 4 
times—a continuous COLORADO 
FENCE 100,000 miles long, or 
3,200,000 rods. And all of this 
has been used by Western farm- 
ers and ranchmen. 

Think what this record means 
to you! You do not have to take 
chances, for COLORADO FENCE 
has been used and proved by 
thousands of men like yourself. 
It’s C. F. & I. Copper Bearing 
Steel and Special Galvanizing in- 
sure longer life; resist wear, rust 
and time. Yet it costs you no 
more. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT. A 

WESTERN DEALER NEAR 

vOU SELLS COLORADO 
FENCE. ASK HIM! 


ARRAN aA AAT 


‘‘A WESTERN INDUSTRY 
a ee) 
Amarillo 
ra ead) 
Salt Lake City 
Oklahoma City 


ert rs 
Trelis 
ete 
Spokane 














TASES 


aA ayit a! 


Suffi- 


Write for free samples 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wks., Inc. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 


WOOL BED BLANKETS AND 
BATTING 


We are now equipped to manufacture your 
virgin wool into bed blankets and batting 


at moderate cost to you. Custom work a 
specialty. 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 


Give us a trial. 


113 Lynn St. West Unity, Ohio 














FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 









Uniform Results 


THE DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM RESULTS FOR WHICH THE 


O. M. Franklin 


Blackleg Vaccine 


is noted and outstanding are becoming more generally rec- 
ognized year by year. This fact is evidenced by a larger 
sale and use of this vaccine during last year than during any 
like period in our history. 


Economical—Safe—Sure 
Its dependability justifies its increasing popularity and use 


Only 14 Cents per Dose 


This Trade Mark on = SNA Is Your Assurance of 
Every Bottle Be Real Protection 


Ready to use in 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100-dose bottles 
Our special six-dose syringe, $2.50 


WE ALSO SELL 


Liquid Lime and Sulphur Dip (Anchor Brand) Bovine Hemo. Sept. Bacterin 
Dry Lime and Sulphur Dip (Kilscab) Bovine Hemo. Sept. Aggressin 
Black Leaf 40 Dip : Bovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 
Arsenical Dip Ovine Hemo. Sept. Aggressin 
Coal-Tar Dip Calf Scour Mixed Bacterin 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint Avian Hemo. Sept. Bacterin 
Barnes Calf D’Horners Avian Mixed Infection Bacterin 


THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 
LABORATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


SALES OFFICES 


Alliance, Neb. El Paso, Tex. Marfa, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Santa Maria, Cal. 
Amarillo, Tex. Fort Worth, Tex. Omaha, Neb. Rapid City,S.D. Wichita, Kan. 
Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. San Antonio, Tex. Calgary, Can. 


CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 


President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 














SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 








